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By BREED & KELLOGG. 


The many years experience in teaching English, and the careful study that Messrs. 
Reed & Kellogg have given the various methods of instruction, have peculiarly well qualified them 
to frame a Complete Course of Study in English for American Schools. 

Their publishers have therefore induced them to outline such a course beginning in the grades 
below those in which a text book can be used to advantage, and continuing on through elementary 
language, spelling, grammar, composition, rhetoric, and English literature. 

As the work is now in the hands of the printers, it will be ready long before the close of schools, 
and may be of interest as offering suggestions to superintendents, principals, and teachers laying 
out their work in English for next year, 

The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of this Course, free of charge, to those who may 
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Founded upon the Seventh Edition of LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


This abridgment of the Seventh Edition of Liopett & Scotr’s GreEK-ENnGLisn Lexicon is an entirely new work, and one which it is believed 
will fully supply the need of a good working Dictionary in Greek, just as Lewis’s ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY does in Latin. It differs from the 
old abridgment in that, first, it is made from the last edition of the large lexicon, and second, the vocabulary is enlarged, and the matter contained in it is 
greatly increased by giving fuller explanation of the words, by inserting the irregular forms of moods and tenses more fully, by citing the leading author- 


sities for the different usages, and adding characteristic phrases. 


The following testimonials, selected from the large number which have been received, 


will serve to show the high esteem in which this work is held by scholars and critics. 


I find it worthy of hearty approval. The abridgment has been made with excellent judgment, 
consisting chiefly in reducing the number of illustrative quotations, and leaving the definitions 
almost entire and without change. Scholars will, of course, prefer the larger work, bat for ordinary 
use in schools the abridgment will suffice, and will be no small convenience.—W. S. TYLER, 
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| language.—W. A. Rosinsor, A.M., Prof. of Greek, Lehigh University. 
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MY LITTLE PEDAGOGUE. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 
I saw her tripping aleng to school, 
Her profile caught my glance. 
At four I was watching again that day, 
And my heart began to dance. 


Each morning finds me sitting here 
By the window in my study, 

And if by chance I miss her glance 
My brain’e not clear, ’tis muddy. 


I envy the ‘‘ big boys’’ in her room, 
They can see her all the day. 

My thoughts keep wandering from Carlyle ; 
I wonder what’s to pay. 


Across my vision through the day 
Comes an image robed in brown. 
How very sweet a girl can look 
In a modest lace-trimmed gown! 


I wonder if her work is hard, 
And if, perhaps, she’ll marry. 
Oh, torture! do you suppose she has 
A Will, or Jack, or Harry ? 


Would I could ask her to be mine, 
But what am I to do? 

She is a young maid of nineteen, 
While I—am seventy-two. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Francis Bacon: Every man is a debtor to his pro- 
fession. 


Jessk B. Toaver, Wisconsin: The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute as a factor in educational effort is indispensable. 


Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. J.: The habit of raising 
hands during a recitation is both rude and confusing. 


Supr. Orton C. Scorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa: A good 
teacher controls a pupil’s life, a poor teacher his passing 
day. 

James MacAuister, Pa.D , Philadelphia: New meth- 
ods demand a change in the point of view from which 
the work is surveyed. 


W. H. Hopapon, St. Louis, Mo.: The study of music 
cultivates the habit of order and obedience. One song is 
sufficient to bring a class of children from confusion to 
perfect order. 


Prin. J. W. Rozserts, Tacoma, Wash., High School: 
It is seldom that any investment for school purposes rea- 
lizes a greater dividend than that appropriated to the 
public school library. 


Supr. C. W. Fearine, Braintree, Mass.: It is a fair 
criticism of the public school that it fails of a just appre- 
ciation of abilities when it undertakes to measure scholar- 
ship with the precision of a per cent. 


Roserr Mixx, Edinburgh: It is really more 
scientific to repeat a quotation from a political speech 
correctly, or to pass on a story undistorted, than it is to 
know the rings of Saturn or the striation of diatoms. 


Pror. Eparaim Emerton, Harvard: Is the fact 
that the mind acquires knowledge daring the earlier years 
most readily due to any special aptitude at that period, 
or is it not rather because then the mind has so much less 
to distract it than later in life, allowing the undivided at- 
tention to be given to the matter in hand. 


HOW TO READ PROFITABLY. 


BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 

There is little danger in this day of books, and papers, 
and magazines, and reprints that one will not find enough 
to read. The difficulty is rather, in making a wise 
selection from such a mass of matter. 


1.—Read with a purpose. This does not mean that 
you must necessarily read dry, prosy books,—it means 
only that you must not read aimlessly, must not read 
books just because they are at hand when you could get 
better, more interesting ones, by looking for them. Your 
purpose may be amusement or profit, but, whichever it 
be, the fact of your starting out with a definite aim will 
help to put you on the right track and keep you there. 
You may feel, for instance, your deficiency in English 
history, but-you “do not like to read history.” Well, the 
question of whether you will sacrifice your personal incli- 
nations toa desire to know more, you must settle for 
yourself, nobody can help you there; but having deter- 
mined to read this one book, let nothing turn you from 
your purpose. One book thoroughly read is better than 
a score commenced and thrown aside. “An old lady said 
she was more familiar with Genesis than any other book 
in the Old Testament because she had so often got that 
far in reading the Bible through and then stopped only 
to make the same resolution, with the same result. How 
many of us ever get to Exodus in our courses of reading ? 
We decide to read a certain book. Before we are into 
it we find something else that we think would be better 
and throw the first aside. The latter is not as interesting 
as we expected(the first of a book seldom is)and we 
neglect our reading for a few days,—then weeks,—and 
finally altogether. Such reading weakens our powers of 
concentration and leads us into slovenly habits of thought 
and study. 

2.—Read systematically. You may not be very much 
interested in your history at first because your taste for it 
has not been cultivated, but that will make it all the more 
necessary for you to be systematic about holding yourself 
to it until it is interesting. There are two ways of read- 
ing systematically,—you may read adefinite number of 
pages, or fora definite number of minutes each day. 
The latter is better for those who are limited in time,— 
the former, perhaps, for those who have all the time they 
want. A very small amount of time systematically de- 
voted to solid reading each day will accomplish wonderful 
things if persevered in. The Chautauqua course is 
supposed to require but forty minutes daily, and thousands 
rise up all over the land and testify to its worth. Not 
the smallest good derived from systematic reading is that 
what is at first a duty, becomes in time, from habit and 
the training which the mind receives under it, a pleasure 
as well. Associated study is perhaps generally more 
pleasant to young people than study alone, and the 
Chautauqua Circle, Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading 
Cirele, National Young Folks’ Reading Circle, and 
Teachers’ Reading Circle give opportunity for connection 
with those of your own age and tastes. If three or four 
of you have the same inclinations to study and read you 
could not do better than to send for circulars of these 
different associations and then, after deciding upon their 
relative merits and their adaptation to your needs, form a 
circle of your own. It may be, however, that you feel 
unable to buy the required books for any of these 
courses and have not access to public libraries. In this 
case, take the program of study that you like best and 
make a course, modeled after it, from such books as 
you have or can borrow. 

3.—Read, pencil in hand. In order to get the most 
out of the book read one must look up the things sug- 
gested by the reading, but to stop todo this, at the 
moment, for every new word or allusion interferes serious- 
ly with the allotted time and is apt to be given up after a 


few trials. A better way is to supply yourself with a 


pencil and a folded sheet of paper. As you come to new 
words, or those about whose meaning or pronunciation 
you are doubtful, allusions to unknown persons, places or 
events, etc., jot them down and go on with your reading. 
Then when you finish your daily amount, look them up 
conscientiously as a part of your reading and see what 
light they throw upon the text. You will thus be study- 
ing many subjects, and adding daily to your general in- 
telligence, while you are nominally reading one book. 

4 —Read aloud and discuss. When one is accustomed 
to it there is no way of reading that is more enjoyable 
and profitable than reading aloud. The discussions and 
talks which naturally come up during the reading of a 
book in this way are worth as much to you, often, as the 
book itself, and will add immeasurably to the pleasure 
derived from it. 

5.—Keep a record of books read. Havea small blank 
book specially for the purpose. As you finish a book, 
write in ink the name of the book, the author, the pub- 
lisher, and the date of reading. This will connect book 
and author in your mind and will incidentally familiarize 
you with publishing houses and their location. But the 
greatest pleasure from it will be the satisfied feeling it 
will give that you have accomplished the thing you have 
undertaken and that here in this little book is the visible 
proof of it. For older readers a brief review of the 
book read is very helpful, but for young people this is apt 
to defeat the object of the record. The necessity of 
writing even a short review before putting the name down 
is often so appalling that the list is neglected and the 
chain broken. Sucha record, faithfully kept, will be a 
source of great pleasure to you in after-life. Somewhat 
similar to this is the practice of writing ina book kept 
for the purpose any sentence or passage that may seem to 
you particularly good, with the author and book. You 
thus form the habit of reading attentively and have, in 
time, a collection of quotations which will be more valu- 
able to you than any you could buy because it represents 
your own study and your own intellectual growth. 

Any taste grows by cultivation. A taste for good books 
is worthy of cultivation,—they have stored upin them the 
best and brightest things that the best and brightest men 
of all ages have said,—and Ruskin tells us truly when he 
says; “These are all at your choice and life is short. 
You have heard as much before ; yet have you measured 
and mapped out this short life and its possibilities? Do 
you know that if you read this you cannot read that,— 
that what you lose today you cannot gain tomorrow? 
Will you go and gossip with your housemaid or your stable- 
boy when you may talk with queens and kings,—will you 
jostle with the common crowd for entré3 here and audi- 
ence there, when all the time this eternal court is open to 
you? Intothat you may enter always; in that you may 
take fellowship and rank according to your wish ; from 
that, once entered into it, you can never be cast but by 
your own fault.” 


HAS GRAMMAR A PLACE IN THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH? 


BY B F. TWEED, CAMBRIDGE. 


Earle, Rawlinson Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxiord, in a recent work entitled Hnglish 
Prose: Its Elements, History, and Usage, says: “ Any 
boy who really knows the parts of speech has virtually in 
him the essence of universal grammar. For the doctrine 
of the parts of speech is a universal doctrine ; in appear- 
ance it is the analysis of a particular sentence, but in re- 
ality it is the analysis of a mental operation. ‘The study 
of Grammar, properly taught, is a study in the region of 
psychology.” 

He continues: “If grammar is taught mechanically 
the parts of speech are learned by the outward semblance 
rather than by the inward sense, the mind remaining 


unenlightened. ‘The Latin Grammar favors this inatten- 
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tion, this mechanical and formal recognition ; the words 
are labelled by their terminations, and enough can be got 
up by rote for the avoiding of grammatical blunders in 
the discharge of scholastic routine.” 

The fact that the parts of speech are thus labelled by 
their form in Latin and other highly inflected languages 
has led to the statement that the words of a language are 
divided into certain classes called the parts of speech. 
This division, while it enables the pupil to refer a word 
in Latin to the class to which it belongs, with no knowl- 
edge of its function, is wholly inapplicable to a language 
so little inflected as the English. 

The parts of speech are, in their “ inward sense,” the 
elements which may enter into the construction of a sen- 
tence,—all discourse being made up of sentences. In 
teaching, then, the parts of speech, it should be understood 
that it is not a classification of words, but of the elements 
of a sentence, however expressed. Of these elements, 
two are essential to the formation of asentence. In every 
mental operation there must be an idea, or concept, which 
is the subject of the operation, and another idea which, 
being connected with it, forms what is called a thought, 
as distinguished from an idea. The expression of these 
ideas in language forms a sentence. 

These two ideas when expressed in language we call 
the subject and the predicate, and when not modified, 
they form the simplest operation of the mind in express- 
ing thought. Each of these ideas may be modified, form- 
ing a complex idea. Another element is the connecting 
of the elements or thoughts in a sentence. 

The expression of these elements, with their modifica- 
tions in language, is all that is contained in the most com, 
plicated sentence. 

These elements are named in grammar the noun, the 
verb, the adjective, the abverb, the conjunction, and the 
preposition. (I omit in this enumeration the interjection. 
which may be regarded as an implied synthetic sentence.) 

Now we have no class of words always used as nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, or adverbs, and the class to which they 
belong in any sentence does not depend on the meaning 
of the words, but on the element they supply in the con- 
struction of that particular sentence. 

As Dr. Morris says: ‘‘The part of speech to which a 
word belongs in a particular sentence depends entirel) 
upon its wse in that sentence ; and, apart from that sen- 
tence it cannot properly be said to belong to any part of 
speech.” 

The element to which we give the name noun may be ¢ 
word, a phrase, or a clause. The adjective and the ad- 
verb may also be a word, a phrase, or a clause. The 
verb may be a word or a phrase, in which the principa) 


word is modified by auxiliaries, to indicate the mood and]. 


tense of the principal verb. 

Then there are certain words that, when used in a sen- 
tence, perform some of the functions of more than one 
part of speech. Thus, the relative pronoun performs at 
once the office of a noun and a subordinate conjunction. 
The infinitive performs the office of a noun, and may be 
limited or modified in the same manner as the verb from 
which it is derived, constituting it a verbal noun. It 
may be used in the nominative and objective, singular 
but not in the possessive case. 

The participle is a verbal adjective, performing the 
office of an adjective in limiting a noun or pronoun, and 
taking the limitations of the verb from which it is de- 
rived. The parts of speech I have enumerated provide, I 
think, for the expression of all the elements that can enter 
into the construction of any sentence. All this, Earle 
says, contains “the essence of universal grammar.” 


Bat the fact that modern English is so much less inflec- 
tional than Latin and Anglo-Saxon has led some to speak 
of it as a grammarless language. If this means that it 
has less grammar than the more inflected languages, 
there is some justice in it; but if it means that it is des- 
titute of grammar, it is a great mistake. Wherever in- 
flection, or a substitute for it, is required for clearness 
and exactness of statement, we have provided for the loss 
of inflection by some other expedient, which is as much a 
part of grammar as the inflection. Take, for instance, 
the nominative and objective case of nouns. The dis- 
tinction is made sometimes by the mere arrangement. 
Thus, in the sentence ‘‘Thomas sees William,” the 


this is justified by using personal pronouns (the most in- 
flected words in the language) in the place of the nouns. 
So, when a noun or pronoun is used in the predicate after 
an intransitive verb, meaning the same thing as the sub- 
ject, it is in the nominative case. A noun or pronoun 
ased as the object of a preposition is in the objective case. 

In Webster's International Dictionary, case is defined 
as “the relation which a noun or pronoun sustains to 
some other word.” The term czse was applied to the 
method of indicating this relation in Latin and other in- 
flected languages, because the relation was generally indi- 
cated by a change, or falling off in the termination from 
the nominative form. ‘‘ By an extension of tbe meaning 
of the word,” says Gibbs, “it is now applied to the nomi- 
native,” in which term there és no falling off. By the same 
“extension of the meaning” we now apply it to any 
method by which we show this relation, as I have already 
indicated. 

It is true we have reduced the number of what were 
technically called cases to three, corresponding to the in- 
flections of our pronouns ; but by a judicious use of prep- 
gsitions, I believe we are able to express as nice shades of 
thought as can be done in more inflected languages. The 
inflections of the verb are now in most instances provided 
for by the use of auxiliaries. As to gender, we have 
simply reduced it to a distinction of sex or the want of it 
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in rouns, and dropped it entirely from adjectives, as also 
he grammatical gender of nouns, where it is meaningless 
us. 

Grammar, then, may be defined as the correct combina- 
tion of the elements of a sentence. It includes also the 
expedients, whether by inflection or otherwise, of deter- 
mining the relation of these elements. That the mechan. 
ical and formal recognition of a word, “labelled by its 
termination,” without regard to the function it performs, 
is simply learning “by rote,” no one will deny; and 
that the part of speech in English is determined by the 
meaning of the word, as has been, and perhaps is taught 
in many of our schools, is not only mechanical, but erro- 
neous, may be shown by a few simple examples: 

Thus, we are told, in many of our grammars and lan- 
guage lessons, that “name words” are nouns, or that a 
noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, and it is 
fair to infer that there is a certain class or “sort” of 
words that are always nouns, without regard to the func- 
tion they perform in the construction of the sentence. 
Let us try it. Jron is a metal. This is an iron fence. 
Women ‘ron clothes. Here iron is classed according to 
the function it performs in the construction of the 
sentence in which it is used. No wonder pupils are 
troubled in determining the part of speech of a word by 
the definition. The verb also has been defined as “a 
word that expresses action, being, or state,” or “that sig- 
nifies to be, to do, or to be acted upon.” What, then, is 
“existence” and “motion” in the following sentences ? 
“* Hxistence is a blessing.” “The car is in motion.” 


arrangement shows “Thomas” to be the subject and 
* William ” the direct object of the transitive verb ; and 


It is true that some of the latest and best of our gram- 


which the word performs in any given sentence, but it js 
doubtful whether a majority of the teachers in the state 
do not adhere to the old misleading definitions. It seems 
that while labelling words by their termination, as jn 
Latin, favors superficial, mechanical teaching, labelling 
them by their meaning rather than their use, as has been 
done in English, is erroneous, and accounts for the dis- 
gust which has been felt alike by pupils and teachers with 
the study of English grammar. But if the parts of 
speech are determined by their “ inward meaning,’—that 
is, the function they perform,—and if, where we have 
dropped inflections, we have supplied other expedients to 
determine the relation of words, I see no reason for say- 
ing that English is destitute of grammar. In fact, Eng- 
lish grammar, intelligently taught, is a much more intel- 
lectual study than that of a language where the parts of 
speech and the relation of words are determined by their 
ear-marks, or, as Earle says, “labelled by their ter. 
minations.”’ 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS.—(IIL) 


BY W. A. ROBINSON, DUDLEY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


A DAY’S ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
In the Swedish system of gymnastics there is always a 
certain definite plan to be followed in arranging a series 
of movements for a lesson. It is as follows, the words 
used being a somewhat literal translation of the Swedish 
oames, and the number of exercises being from ten to 
fifteen, somewhat according to the age of the pupils: 
1. Order Movements, including Leg Movements. 
2. Arch-flexions, or Strain-bending Movements. 
. Heaving Movements. 
- Balance Movements. 
. Shoulder-blade Movements, or Back Movements. 
. Abdominal Exercises. 


Lateral Trunk Movements, or Alternate Side Move- 
ments, 


8. Slow Leg Movements. 

9. Jumping and Vaulting. 

10. Respiratory Exercises. 

The introductory or order movements serve to gain the 
a tention of the pupils. 

The school work is going on. Perhaps there is an in- 
teresting discussion under way, a difficult problem being 
solved, or a clear case of “castle building.” The hour 
for physical training comes, the bell strikes, and the 
teacher orders positions to be taken. The attention must 
be secured at once by giving orders for facings, or moving 
a step or two forward, backward, or sideways. Such 
orders also secure muscular control, correct the base or 
position of the feet, and get general equilibrium of the 
body. Sometimes a few simple movements of the arms 
are added with military dressing and facings. With ad- 
vanced classes, if the simpler movements seem to be me- 
chanical, and perfect attention is not secured, we may 
give any orders we please, even for the most difficult 
movements. Remember that the primary object here is 
to get the attention, and so such exercises have a place 
among the order movements, though for training they 


we appear more properly in some other part of the day’s 
order. 


Arch flexions consist of various forms of backward bend- 
ing of the trunk. The ultimate form is a complete arching 
of the body from the crown of the head to the heel; but in 
the beginning we are satisfied with a movement above the 
shoulders. This is not a simple bending at the neck. It 
is one of many movements directed to enlarging the cavity 
of the chest, and so the capacity of the lungs. To effect 
this, we direct that the head shall move horizontally back- 
ward as far as possible, and then, with the muscles at the 
sides of the neck rigid, be bent slowly back. Later we 
have the trunk bent back, without any neck bending, local- 
izing the bending above the hips. Lastly we secure 4 
complete arch from head to heel. This exercise is a very 
vigorous one, and so is done slightly at first, and always 
slowly. It is always to be followed by bending the trunk 
forward to correct the positions of internal organs which 
are sure to be moved out of place by the pressure of the 
abdominal muscles. Twisting the head and body in 4 
horizontal plane has the same effects as the above move: 
ments, and so are used to give variety, and are combined 
with the typical arch-flexions to make a progression. The 


Na 


mars define these parts of speech according to the function 


knees are to be kept stiff during these exercises. 
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The typical heaving movements are various forms of 
lifting one’s self by means of the arms on the horizontal 
bar, or other support, climbing ropes, ladders, ete. With 
the Swedish bar, or boom, many can take this exercise at 
the same time, and it can be made vigorous and varied. 
A substitute for this bar is sometimes provided in a short 
bar secured to the frame of the door of the schoolroom at 
a suitable height. The pupils file out, and as they ap- 
proach the bar they take hold of it and suspend them- 
selves as they are directed. This, even, is not needed in 
order to get the effect of the peculiar exercise. The arm 
stretchings, bendings, and flingings, will accomplish the 
purpose satisfactorily. These exercises have for objects 
expanding the superior portions of the chest and vaulting 
it upward, and especially from some support strengthening 
the arms. Heaving movements are preceded by arch- 
flexions to prevent the production of lameness in the 
upper region of the abdomen. As they can be made very 
vigorous, and therefore give an increase of heart beat, 
they are to be followed by balance movements which will 
lessen the heart beat, as they consist in some measure of 
slow leg movements. Besides their use to regulate the 
heart heat, the peculiar use of the balance movements is 
to produce good and graceful carriage. They are a cor- 
rective of awkwardness and that blundering, stumbling 
gait so common everywhere. The name indicates suf- 
ficiently well the character of the exercises given under 
this head. The pupil is taught to balance himself quickly 
upon a smaller and smaller base till he can stand upon 
the toes of one foot, with the other leg and foot in any 
position. Then the center of gravity of the body is grad- 
ually raised, and many movements of the arms, head, and 
body are made, while the balanced position is still main- 
tained. 

‘The shoulder-blade movements are various movements 
of the arms and back which tend to correct the shoulder- 
blades and strengthen the back. The shoulder-blades are 
often rounded in growing persons, and need to be flattened 
so that we may force back the shoulders and thus expand 
the chest. If we should, in these cases, begin at once to 
force the shoulders back into the desired position we 
should often fail, or at least work to disadvantage. We 
need first to make the muscles in this region pliable and 
extensible. This we do by means of single-arm extensions 
in the different planes, followed, after some days, by 
double arm extensions not in the same planes ; as, left arm 
upward, right arm sideways, stretch, ete. Another move- 
ment is, with palms up, arms slowly sideways stretch, and 
still others, arm flinging, together and alternately, and 
arm rotations. These are primarily for the shoulder- 
blades. For the back we have forward bending of the 
trunk, the same after placing the feet and arms sideways, 
arm elevations, and more vigorous exercises of the same 
sort from the fall-out position. 

The abdominal exercises bring into play chiefly the 
muscles of the abdomen. They resemble the arch-flexions, 
and in some forms merge into each other. ‘They tend to 
strengthen the abdominal walls and so influence favorably 
the digestive organs. They are indicated chiefly in the 
exercises given to grown persons, and so may be repeated 
with them in the same lesson. A trial of these compara- 
tively few exercises will prove them to be very powerful, 
and, as their tendency is to contract the chest, we must 
not emphasize them at the beginning of a course of exer- 
cises. Bending the trunk backward, with a frequent 
change in the size of the base, and the height of the 
center of gravity, is the sum of these movements. Every 
backward bending of the trunk should be followed by a 
forward bending in order to bring back into position the 
internal organs which are sure to be somewhat displaced 
if the action has been at all vigorous. 

Lateral trank movements bring into play the muscles 
around the waist and those of the lateral halves of the 
trunk. Of course they develop the muscles in those 
regions. But this is not all, or their most important 
service. The positions of the large blood vessels is such 
that they must follow the movements of the spine. If 
the trunk be bent in any direction and again straightened 
these blood vessels go through a similar motion, the result 
of which is a marked acceleration of the blood contained 
in them. There is a secondary effect upon all the in- 
ternal organs in the vicinity, especially of the digestive 
system. Therefore the greatest effect of these movements 
is hygienic. Movements of this class admit of very many 


variations, and the steps of the progression are very gentle|may be in an oblique direction and not at right angles. 


and even. Groups of them are sideways flexions, rota- 
tions, the same combined, rotation with flexion forward 
and backward, and by elevations. The slow leg move- 
ments are now to be given to relieve the blood pressure at 
the heart. The back, abdominal, and lateral trunk move- 
ments, if properly taken, have required the expenditure 
of a great deal of energy, and the heart beat has been 
necessarily accelerated. To be ignorant of this fact, or 
to ignore it when giving vigorous exercises to a class of 
pupils, young or old, is inexcusable, and may even be a 
crime. For the rapid flow of blood in the arteries has 
stopped, when the muscles have ceased to be active, while 
the rhythm of the heart beat can be changed only slowly. 
So the heart still tries to force the blood along, though 
the demand has to some extent ceased, and the pressure 
upon heart and arteries becomes enormously increased, 
even to the danger point, if there is organic weakness or 
a tendency to it. We, therefore, repeat the slow leg 
movements, because they require little or no effort, and 
their effect in propelling the blood along in arteries and 
veins, and so relieving the heart, is quite forcible. The 
explanation is as follows: It is well known that the ca- 
pacity of the veins is much greater than that of the arteries, 
and, therefore, the blood in them is not under so great 
pressure, nor does it flow as rapidly. Many of the large 
veins are, at the joints, pressed upon by the muscles there 
at every bending of the leg. Because of the valves in 
the veins this pressure can only force the blood forward, 
toward the heart. As the veins at these points are now 
empty there is less resistance to the onward flow of blood 
in the arteries, and so it flows more rapidly, and the work 
of the heart is lessened. The most common exercises are: 
Heels lift, knees bend, knees stretch, heels sink. 

Slow leg movements have also a use not to be despised 
in relieving the tension of blood in the head by forcing it 
into the extremities. It is recommended as a cure for 
sleeplessness which has been caused by overactivity of 
the brain. Five minutes of such exercise just before 
retiring, when the brain has been very active and is likely 
to continue its activity, may bring immediate natural sleep 
and rest. 

Jumping and vaulting develop courage and self-reliance, 
and they are often of great practical advantages in every- 
day life. Still more important is their effect in promoting 
the general elasticity of the body. A person may have 
great muscular strength and yet not be able to use it to 
advantage for want of elasticity or grace. For elasticity 
has been said to be the major part of grace. These exer- 
cises, in a wonderful degree, secure muscular control and 
coérdination of movement. It is said that the degree of 
perfection, or “finish,” with which a person jumps and 
vaults is a measure of his physical development. 

In jumping, the question is less how high to jamp, 
more in what manner it is to be done, and most how the 
landing is effected. Briefly, the landing should be made 
with slightly bent knees, upon the toes, with heels clone! 
together. When the knee is straight the condyles fit very 
accurately into the facets at the head of the tibia, and the 
first part of a knee-flexion takes place very slowly. The 
radius of the condyle is decreasing backwards, so that 
flexion once begun is continued easily and with rapidly- 
increasing speed. In jumping, therefore, if the landing 
be made with straight knees, the facets of the knee joints 
are pressed forcibly together and flexion will be impos 
sible, and the thighs and hips must oppose the downward 
movement. The neck of the femur then must resist the 
pressure of the descending body. If the speed of the fall 
has been great, the neck of the femur will be broken. If 
it resists the shock, the internal organs will still move 
downward, and the ligaments by which they are sus- 
pended will be excessively stretched, and the organs them- 
selves may be displaced. This is generally the meaning 
of the fear expressed by physicians of “internal injuries” 
resulting from a fall which may prove fatal. 

On the other hand, if the knees have already begun to 
bend when the feet strike the ground, they will coutines’ 
to do so till the motion is gradually checked by the elas- 
ticity of the extensor muscles. For ordinary heights and 
speed there is thus no danger of fracture or displacements 
The heels should be raised when the feet strike the ground, 
that the gastrocnemius muscle may assist in breaking the 


The preparation for jumping is: Heels lift; knees bend ; 
knees stretch ; heels sink. If we are to jump, we give 
the second and third orders quickly with no pause be- 
tween; we make the landing at the fourth count, as di- 
rected above, and in two more counts stretch the legs and 
sink the heels. 

In order to vault we need to observe the same rules as 

in jumping. We vault with one hand or both, outside 
of either hand and between the hands. It evidently is 
not an exercise to be given in the schoolroom, and so I 
need not dwell upon it. 
The jumping exercises are combined with flinging of 
the arms sometimes, and turning the body from 45° to 
180° in either direction. After these we have the march- 
ing exercises, with or without advancing. In marching, 
whether we advance or not, the movements of the feet and 
legs should be as follows: The leg should be thrown well 
forward, the toe extended, and the weight of the body 
supported on the whole foot. In running, also, the upper 
leg is not thrown out in front of the general line of the 
body, while the lower leg bends back of the body at nearly 
a right angle. 

The respiratory exercises are now needed to lessen the 
heart beat and make the breathing less labored. They 
consist of deep respirations aided by certain movements 
of the arms in rhythm with them, the arm movements 
helping to expand the chest during inspiration and con- 
tract it during expiration. If we make any change in 
rhythm, we make the inspiration rapid and the expiration 
slow. For quick inhalation is an aid to the heart's action, 
while quick exhalation is a hindrance as it causes dilata- 
tion of the heart. Inspiration must be followed at once 
by expiration, whatever the rhythm. Holding the breath 
after a full inspiration tends to destroy the elasticity of 
the air cells, though it may increase their capacity. So, 
also, beating the breast when the lungs are distended is 
an injury, Frequently ulcers upon the lungs have been 
referred to this habit as an exciting cause. The liability 
to injury is greater if the percussion is done by one’s self, 
for then the muscles of the breast are rigid in order to 
give force to the blows. To increase the effect of the 
respiratory exercises, sometimes leg and arm movements 
are taken together from the well-known tendency of the 
former to accelerate the flow of blood in the arteries of 
the legs. Inhalation should always take place through 
the nose, but the exhalation need not. A common exer- 
cise is: Arms sideways raise with deep breathing. 


THEORY OF TIDAL WAVES. 


BY ALLAN ROCKWELL THORNE. 


That oceanic tides were in some way due to the intlu- 
ence of sun and moon was known long before Newton 
solved the mystery by his discovery of universal gravita- 
tion, He saw at once why the waters of the ocean rose 
beneath these heavenly bodies. He knew that in the 
depths of the sea the water must be compressed by the 
great weight of water above; that this weight is due to 
the earth’s attraction alone; and were that attraction 
weakened, whether actually or in effect, the water must 
expand until the forces of gravitation and expansion came 
once more into a state of equilibrium. In the attraction 
of those distant bodies, the sun and moon, he found the 
cause he sought. The two forces acting in opposite direc- 
tions were in effect but a single force equal to their dif- 
ference; and the water, thus having lost part of its 
weight, increased in volume by its own expansibility. 

It is easy to understand why the water should be 
heaped up on that side of the earth nearest the moon ; 
but there is a similar tide on the opposite side which is not 
so easily explained. Newton disposed of this question by 
supposing it due to the unequal attraction of the moon. 
Gravitation diminishes as the inverse square of the dis- 
tance; the water upon the side nearest the moon is at- 
tracted most and rises, followed by the solid earth, which 
comes next in point of distance and attraction. The 
water on the opposite side of the earth, being farthest 
away and of course not so strongly attracted, is left 
behind. 


fall. The heels should be together and the toes pointed 


well out that the pressure upon the head of the femur 


Whether Newton understood it so or not, one gets the 
idea that the farthest side of the earth is at a fixed dis- 
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tance from the moon, and that the moon’s attraction has 
stretched the earth out toward herself, much as one might 
stretch a piece of rubber. 

Erroneous as this statement is, it has found a place in 
most of our common school text books, probably because 
nothing better has been offered. Now and then an author 
ventures to suggest a different theory, perhaps the true 
theory, but fails to make himself clearly understood. 
Here is an example from excellent authority : 

“The place of the earth’s center is not changed, be- 
cause the motion of the moon, in its path, keeps the dis- 
tance between the two bodies the same. Hence, as the 
position of the centre is not disturbed, and the diameter 
of the earth has been prolonged, it follows, paradoxical as 
it may seem, that the attraction of the moon upon the 
mass of the earth has forced the opposite side farther 
from the center.” 

In the above paragraph not a single idea is offered in 
explanation of the phenomenon, and the student remains 
ignorant as before. He refers to other standard authori- 
ties with but little better success; nowhere can he find a 
satisfactory statement of the cause of tides. 

Having myself experienced this difficulty, and at last 
gathered enough facts from various sources, I have put 


1.000032, 
SIT 1.000086 


Fia. 1. 


them together in form of a mathematical demonstration 
of such simplicity that it is hoped all may understand. 

The theory of the tide produced by the sun will first 
receive attention ; for, though least important, it is most 
easily demonstrated. 

The centrifugal foree of the earth in its motion about 
the sun is exactly equal to the attractive force of the sun, 
and at any time is equal to the square of its velocity di- 
vided by twice the radius of its orbit. Choosing two 
points upon the earth’s surface, one nearest the sun and 
the other opposite, we find that, since the time of revolu- 
tion about the sun is the same for both, their respective 
velocities are in direct proportion to their distance from 
the sun. 

To find the centrifugal force at A, (Fig. 1), square its 
velocity and divide by twice its distance. Representing 
the centrifugal force at C by unity, that at A is found to 
be .999957. By a similar process B is found to have a 
centrifugal force of 1.000032. 

Since attraction varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, we find that at A to be 1000086, while at B it 
is but .999914, taking the attraction at C as unity. 

At A, then, nearest the sun, there is an attractive force 


Fig. 2 
of 1.000086 opposed by a centrifugal force of .999957, 
leaving a tide-producing power of .000129. At B, far- 
thest from the sun, an attractive foree of .999914 is op- 
posed to a centrifugal force of 1.000032. Here is also a 
tide-producing power represented by .000118, somewhat 
less than at A,—a conclusion verified by the observed 
fact that the opposite tide is not so high as the direct. 
The theory of the lunar tide is more complicated, for 
the earth becomes the central and attractive body ; yet, 
strictly speaking, the moon does not revolve about the 
center of the earth, but both bodies revolve about a com- 
mon center of gravity at a distance inversely proportional 
to their mass. As the earth's mass is eighty times that 
of the moon, this common center of revolution is but three 
thousand miles from the center of the earth, and conse- 
quently lies within the earth itself. About this center 
the earth revolves once in a lanar month, the centrifugal 
force of its motion about this point exactly balancing the 
centrifugal force of the moon in her orbit. 


As the rotation of the earth upon its axis produces a 
centrifugal force at the equator, 80 will its revolution 
about avy other point within itself produce a like force, 
varying with the distance from the center of revolution. 
Thus, at A, (Fig. 2), a particle describes a small circle 
about P. At C the circle is much larger; while at B it 
is largest, the distance BP being seven times AP. 

As A, C, and B perform a revolution in the same time, 
their velocities are in proportion to their distance from P, 
or as 1, 3, and 7; and their centrifugal forces are as 5, 
1.5, and 35. Representing this force at C by unity, 
the proportional parts become .3333, 1.0000, and 2.3333. 

The proportional distances of the three points, from the 
moon, are 59, 60, and 61. As the moon’s attraction 
varies according to the inverse square of these distances, 
we find the attraction at A represented by 1.0342, taking 
C as unity, while B is but .9675. 

The two forces are exactly equal at C, the center of the 
earth, and we may compare our series of proportional 


parts : 
Centrifugal, 2.3333 1.0000 3333 
Attractive, 9675 1.0000 1.0342 


At B the centrifugal force is 2.3533, the attraction, 
.9675; leaving a force of 1.3658 acting in a direction 
away from the earth and producing a tide there. At A 
the attraction is 1.0342, the centrifugal force 3333. But 
here both forces act in the same direction, and their com- 
bined effect is 1.3675, indicating a tide somewhat larger 
than upon the opposite side. ‘The conclusion is again in 
accordance with observed facts. 

Half way between these two tide waves there is no 
tide, so our text books say; and more than this, we are 
taught to believe that, sinve the lines of attraction are 
slightly sonvergent, the moon itself draws the water 
toward the earth at that place. 

Apparently true, notbing could be more misleading in 
fact. A particle at R, (Fig. 5), is in motion around P 
at a distance of nearly five thousand miles. Its centri- 
fugal force, on the same scale as preceding computations, 
is 1.6667, and in the line PR prolonged. Now this may 
be conceived as the resultant of two forces; one directly 


AY. 
; ~ 
' 
Fig. 3, 


froin the moon, the other at a right angle to this and 
directly away from the earth. Since RST and RCP are 
similar triangles we have 
me: BE :: OF 
or, 5:3 :: 16667 : 1.0000 
and RP: RC :: RT: RS 
or, 5:4 :: 1.6667 : 13333 


Centrifugal force from the moon is shown to be unity, 
and is just balanced by the moon’s attraction at her mean 
distance of 60; while the centrifugal force trom the earth 
is 1.3333 without an opposing force, except that due to 
convergence of the lines of attraction, already mentioned 
The correction for this convergence reduces the tide 
producing power to 1.31 at the point R. 

Thus mathematical demonstration shows that the moon 
produces a tide, not only beneath it and opposite, but 
entirely around the earth. The greatest is immediately 
beneath the moon, being represented in our ratios by 
1.3675. Next is the opposite tide of 1.3658; while the 
smallest is 1.31, half way between the other two. As 
this latter tide, the lowest possible level of the ocean, be- 
comes our standard of comparison, we may subtract its 
value from that of the others, leaving forces of .0575 and 
.0558 to produce the visible tides. 


WHO? (NOMS DE PLUME.) 


1. Carleton. 5. Josh Billings. 
2. Danbury News Man. 6. A. L. O. K. (a lady of 
3. Ouida. England.) 


Methods for the 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUERIES.—(II.) 
BY H. G. W. 


13. Is it true that one can make a tour of the world 
in 80 days? 

14. In what part of the United States are diamonds 
found? Pearls? 

15. If a tourist should travel round the world from 
west to east, would he gain or lose a day? Why? 

16. Name six noted volcanoes and tell for what each 
is noted. 

17. Name ten of the most profitable tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits cultivated in the U. S. 

18. Name ten rivers, gulf, bays, and lakes in North 
America named after their discoverers. 

19. Name thirteen seas in and around Europe. 

20. Have Bostonians any antipodes? Have Cincin- 
natians ? 

21. What meridian was adopted by the International 
Prime Meridian Congress of 1884 as the prime meridian 
of all nations ? 

22. When and how were we given our present system 
of standard railroad time ? 

23. What is the polar circumference of the earth ? 

24. What city is called the “City of Straits?” The 
“ Paris of America”? The “Northern Venice” ? 
“City of Spindles”? ‘ Gotham of America’? Gran- 
ite City” ? “Star City” ? 


WRITTEN EXERCISEs.* 


BY J. L. SPENCER, NORWICH, CT, 


For the past two years I have had the greater part of 
written work examined by a corps of volunteer assistants 
from among my pupils. They are able to do this extra 
work without detriment to themselvez, and the practice is 
good training for them. 

My assistants realize that I keep a close supervision of 
them ; the other pupils understand that we are always 
ready to inquire into any mistakes of omission or com- 
mission on the part of the assistants, and thus there is 
mutual benefit to the critics and the criticized. 

In spelling, my assistant corps does nearly all the 
marked examining. I think they can do it just as well 
as I could. They do not always discern every mistake, 
nor very likely should I. By their arranging in some 
definite form the misspellings, I am able to make a list of 
words which cause most general failure on the part of the 
class, and to make future use of them. 

When dictating spelling, or during any written exercise, 
I am about among my pupils, observing and taking notes, 
and so notice and remember in a general way, many 
times, all that is necessary for one to know of their style 
in a particular exercise. My assistants afterwards give 
the detailed mistakes. 

The greater part of the arithmetic work I glance over 
myself. A certain arrangement of work often facilitates 
its easy examination. For instance: Six problems are to 
be performed. Instead of working them all on one paper, 
six small strips are used. When collected, Example 1 is 
placed by itself, Example 2 by itself, ete. In an odd 
moment I run over No, 1, select ali incorrect papers, and 
pin them together. At another moment I take up No. 2 
and do likewise; and so on with the six, In this way, if 
I am interrupted, it does not delay or confuse me. 

Or, again, instead of passing in all the problems at 
once, each is passed in as soon as finished, the No. 1's 
together, the No. 2’s, ete. Beside conducting the exer- 
cise, and attending to the various wants of my pupils, I 
can often examine the solutions as they are passed in, 
and while the last third of the class is finishing, with indi- 
vidual pupils of the other two thirds I can talk over mis- 
takes and explain troublesome points. In this way at the 
close of the exercise only a small percentage of the exam- 
ining or necessary correcting is left undone. 

Occasionally half a dozen of the pupils who have early 
finished their work select the incorrect or doubtful papers, 
one pupil then taking all of the No. 1’s, another all the 
No. 2's, ete. In the same way I contrive not to have those 
problems to look over myself after 12 or 4 o’elock, and 
not much reworking to be done. 


4. Louise Muhlbach. 7. Artemus Ward. 


* Excerpt from paper read at Eastern Connecticut Association. 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 

[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 

discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 

the same personally or secure anewers from experts. Teachers will 

please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 

answers may be given by leiter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


315. If “mad” means “ angry,”why is it not correct 
to say, ‘* She gets mad quickly ?” B. T. 

* Gets’ is not a good verb for “mad” or any other 
state of mind. You become “mad,” you do not “ get” 
it. It would be same with “ angry.” 


316. Should a pupil be kept in at recess, or at noon? 
Centra Ciry. 

If not done more than once a week, or even once in 
two days, and then not to the same scholar twice in two 
or three weeks, it sometimes does good, but the mischief 
is that the habit grows rapidly upon a teacher, and the 
frequent “‘ keeping in” of a pupil or the practice of keep- 
ing in several robs it of all virtue. It is a perpetual an- 
noyance, a source of constant friction, and does no possi- 
ble good. Bat it is about the most difficult vice of which 
to break any teacher. 


317. Has any teacher tried such supplementary items 
for little ones as to find out for themselves, what the ten 
commandments are; in an apple, which way the seeds 
point ; the number of legs a spider and fly have ; why the 
horsechestnut is so called, etc. ? B. . 


Teachers doaltogether too little of the work that keeps 
the child’s eyes open and his thoughts about him. 


Mr, Editor :—I am not quite satisfied with your answers to E. F. 
G., No. 263. Any word, phrase, or clause that is used to modify 
a noun or pronoun, performs the office of an adjective, no matter 
what the thought or the connective, in the clause may be, There 
is a wrong impression that the subordinate covjanctions when, where, 
how, ete., always connect adverbial elements. Let us see. Where, 
when, or how he went ia a mystery to me. In this sentence the de- 
pendent clause ie a noun clause in the nominative, and is the subject 
of is. I know where, when, and how he went. Here the subordinate 
clause is the direct object of the transitive verb know. In the sen- 
tences given by E. F. G. the subordinate clauses limit nouns, and 
are, therefore, adjective clauses, no matter in what the limitations 
consist. You may say, if you please, that where is an adverb limit- 
ing the verb in the clause of which it is a part, but it also connects 
the sabordinate cause with the principal statement. This, how- 
ever, does not make the clause adverbial any more than it makes 
the adjective clause connected by who a pronominal clause. I do not 
quite agree that it is ‘‘ careless writing’? that uses where in such 
sentences. Bain, Whitney, and others of our best grammarians 
recognize it as a correct form, and our best writers farnish numer- 
ous examples of it. B. F. TWEED, 


In answering No. 280, you forgot to mention the best book of 
quotations in prose and verse,—‘* Excellent Quotations’’ by Mrs. 
Julia B. Hoitt, and published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. This 
is all that its name implies; it will be mailed to teachers for 85c. 


In reference to question No, 296 of your ‘‘ Conference with 
Teachers,’’ you might say that a set of ‘‘ Object-Lesson Cards”’ is 
published by Bancroft Bros. & Co., 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Cal. These cards, each 14x22 inches, are issued in sets of fifty 
carda each, and comprise the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms. Each card has several mounted objects and descriptive 
matter. The card on ‘‘ Cotton’’ has a cotton boll, cotton, cotton 
seeds, calico, muslin, thread, coarse cloth, and book-binders’ cloth ; 
the card on ‘‘ The Mulberry Tree ’’ contains samples of silk, satin, 
velvet, floss silk, silk thread, a cocoon, and a mulberry leaf. The 
descriptive matter is concise, but simple. The following is a list of 
the cards in the eet: (1) Wheat; (2) Sugar; (3) Tea, Coffee, and 
Chocolate; (4) Mulberry Tree; (5) Redwood and Cedar Trees; 
(6) The Oak; (7) Rubber Tree; (8) Cork Tree; (9) Walnut, 
Cherry, Maple; (10) Pine, Fir, Spruce; (11) Cotton; (12) Flax 
and Hemp; (13) The Ox and Cow (leather, glue, horn, etc.) ; (14) 
The Calf; (15) The Sheep; (16) The Goat; (17) The Horse; 
(18) The Whale; (19) Far-Bearing Animals (seal, beaver, lynx) ; 
(20) Birds; (21) Siilk-worm; (22) Sponges and Corals; (23) The 
Honey-bee; (24) Cochinesl and Lac Insects; (25) Gold; (26) 
Silver, Lead, and Zinc; (27) Iron and Steel; (28) Copper, Bronze, 
and Brass; (19) Tin and Pewter; (30) Mercury and Quicksilver ; 
(31) Sandstone, Limestone, Slate, and Gypsum; (32) Marble and 
Granite; (33) Coal; (34) Sand (glass, sandpaper, ete.); (35) 
Clay; (36) Type Metal (type, matrix, stereotype plate, ete.) ; (37) 
Alaminum ; (38) Graphite; (39) Salt; (40) Paints and Varnishes ; 
(41-50) Miscellaneous, on Anatomy and Physiology, The American 
Fiag, Entomology, Suggestions to Teachers, ete. 

The entire set, in three durable cases, retails at $45. I am 
unable to say whether special cards may be had without buying the 
entire set, but I presume not. We have used them in our schools 
abont a month, and find them just the thing. Fibers of silk, wool, 
alpaca, ete., can be best obtained on slides ready mounted for the 
microscope at 50 cents each. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., sell 
such slides. Supt. J, D. Srory, Yunkton, So. Dak, 


PARTING SONG. 


Words by Miss Cora E. Hypg. Music by Cuas. E. Boyv. 


Ss his: 
oe 


As we say our sad good-bye, Comrades, 


ev - er trueand dear; Aimsandas - pi - ra - tions 
rit. 
high, Come this part - ing hour to cheer 


2. While we look o’er by-gone years, 
That have flown like dreams away ; 
Tender mem’ ries, tinged with tears, 
Fill and swell our hearts to-day. 


3. Kindly bidden from our view, 
Lies the future’s unknown land; 
But we know there’s work to do, 
Ready for each zealous hand, e 


4, Classmates, in the school of life, 
Let each task be nobly done; 
So that vict’ry in the strife, 
May by each true soul be won. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


247. BLANKS. 
[Omitted words all formed from the one omitted from the last (ine. } 


I heard this tale from an elderly » « « 
Who sat quite near,—I’ve forgotten her » « « »- 


‘* They talked of books, and they talked of , « «, 
Of grand resulta all wrought by the « x ». 


‘* He said he often thought he could y « « 
From morn till night, and feel no » % « * 


OF other food,—some books were 80 x: 
If studied well, rich harvests you'd 


‘© She said, ‘ I’ve often been known to y x » « 
Over a book till day was no » « « »’ 


And she’d always hoped to visit « 
See the grand sights, and St. Peter's « « « 


**She had a coin of ancient 
Given her as a friendly » « x x: 


‘© Then he kissed her and said, ‘Oh, may « 
To ask to go ’long and pay your fare’ ? 


‘© And that was the last remark he » « « «, 


For she said ‘Yes; 


248. SemMI-PHONETIC CHARADE. 
My /irst half is a common verb, with different meanings two ; 
My last half is a Bible name, and a preposition too ; 
Reversed, my first half is a Bible name, and an adverb too; 


My Jast half is a Latin noun, with different meanings two ; 

My whole, a single syllable,—you eavnot fail to see 

As soon as you have read me throngh, or blind you aure moet be. 
ILLOR. 


ANSWERS FOR MARCH 31. 
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232. ZipporaH, CavE, HoreB, AbanA, RavenS, IshI, Abigail, 
SacrificE : Zacharias— Elizabeth, 


233. Evicted, woven, gastric, shadow, croon, lint, tin: ‘* Slang 
is the word converted into a convict.’’ . 


234, E 
E M 
M B EF RB 
E M B W E 
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R E D 
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235. 1. Cabbage. 2. Potatoes. 3. Tomatoes, 4. Parsnips. 5. 
Beans. 6. Carrots. 7. Turnips. 8. Celery. 9. Onion. 10, 
Radishes. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. Where did President Harrison spend’ Memorial 
Day ? 

2. What was the special feature of the day in that city ? 
€ 3. Why was President Harrison well fitted’ to be the 
orator on this occasion ? 

4. What tribute paid by the President to the South 
was received with hearty applause ? 

5. How was May 3ist., observed by a portion of our 
countrymen ? 

6. What great problem has been brought again to the 
public attention by the recent floods throughout the Miss- 
issippi valley ? 

7. What is the bill called under which Congress makes 
appropriations for the improvement of the Mississippi ? 
How much money, roughly estimated, has been spent in 
this way during the last ten years? How much more is 
needed to complete the work ? 

8. In what regions have the floods of this year probably 
done the most injury ? 

9. Daring the consideration of Senator Stewart's Free 
Coinage Bill in the Senate recently, how were the two 
parties divided on the question ? 

10. What part of the country is represented by those 
Republican senators who thus advocated free coinage ? 

11. What young person has recently been received 
with many honors as the guest of Emperor William of 
Germany ? 

12. How has the Crown Prince of Germany lately 
celebrated his tenth birthday and why is this an important 
anniversary ? 

13. What new title bas been given to Prince George 
of Wales by Queen Victoria? What famous Engiish 
kings bore this title before coming to the throne ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. In Rochester, N. Y. 

2, The dedication of a monument to the memory of the soldiers 
and sailors of Monroe County who died for their country in the 
Civil War. 

3. The President has an easy, direct and simple way of speaking 
to his hearers aud putting himself in tonch with them; and on thia 
occasion the sympathy was deeper than usual through his own ex- 
perience as a soldier. 

4, ‘It gladdens my heart now to believe that the love of the 
old flag is so revived in these Southern hearts that they would vie 
with martial ardor to be in the front of the charge if we should ever 
be called to meet a common enemy.”’ 

5. The colored people of the United States set apart this day for 
fasting and prayer to Almighty God, that he would deliver their 
race from injastice and grant them all legal rights avd privileges 
in every part of the American Union. 

6. An engineering problem,—how to deal effectually with the 
waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries, so as to lessen the 
damage which is done yearly by their floods. 

7. River and Harbor Bill. About seventeen million dollars have 
been epent, and from fifty to seventy-five millione more will be 


needed. 

8. Along the upper Mississippi and the Miseouri. 

9, Six Republicans and seventeen Democrats voted for the meas- 
ure, and seventeen Republicans and three Democrats against it. 

10. The far West. 

11. The little Qaeen of the Netherlands, Wilhelmiaa. 

12. By hie formal introduction into the German army. Oa this 
occasion every Prince of the Royal House of Prussia receives for the 
first time the royal titles which belong to him, and the insignia of 
various orders. A military review and a state banquet are a part 
of the day’s ceremonies, and the education of the little Prince is 
hereafter transferred from the hands of his English governess to 
those of a whole corps of masculive tutors and governors. 

13. The Dukeof York. Henry VIII., Charles and James II, 


Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or 
registered letter. Never use a bill or a postal note in paying —- 
tion. Publishers will not be responsible for losses by mail when bile 
Gre sent. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 9, 1892. 


CoLLEGE doors are opening to women very easily. 
The day is not distant when we sball wonder at strange 
times in which they were excluded from educational in- 
stitutions. 


Tue fare from Boston to Saratoga and return to at- 
tendants upon the National is $7.15. We make a most 
humble apology for the ridiculous blunder in these figures 
which was made last week. 


GoveRNOR FLOweER of New York seems to enjoy veto- 
ing every school bill in sight,—a new normal school and 
music in the public schools were the last to be killed by 
him. There are “no votes in music.” 


Tue Saratoga meeting will be unique to say the least. 
Here is a sample of the subjects for diseussion. “The 
Failure of Scientific Pessimism to Establish Cosmic 
Suicide as an Adequate Solution of World Drama.” It 
will be a liberal education to be there. 


In the assignment of Prof. A. F. Nightingale as suc- 
cessor of Dr. Burroughs as supervisor of the high schools 
of Chicago the Board of Education has done an eminent- 
ly creditable thing but no more so than in the election of 
Alfred Kirk as supervisor. They are both Massachusetts 
men born and educated, thoroughly appreciated in their 
home as in their adopted city. 


A TEACHER may be as wise as Solomon and§as faithful 
as Moses, yet his wisdom and fidelity shall avail him 
nothing if he pleases not his committeeman. And the 
committeeman is not wholly to blame. He has been 
chosen by the suffrages of his peers to the most important 
position in the community, and it is inevitable, whatever 
the facts, that he should regard himself as eminently 
qualified for his duties. He, therefore, brooks no inter- 
ference with his rights, and gives little heed to suggestions 
from teachers. It is, therefore, not well for the teacher 
to discuss, in any place, the wisdom of the committee- 


methcds which have not received the committeeman’s 
sanction, or to take any step toward the conduct of the 
school which seems in any way to cross the path of his 
superior officer. If he has suggestions to make let them 
be made first to the committee; if he has criticisms to 
make let him hold his peace. 


SupERvVISING CLASs TEACHERS.—Concerning the super- 
vising system of Brooklyn, which provides a principal or 
head of department whose sole business is the supervision 
of the work of class-teachers for every eleven teachers, 
Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell says in his last report :— 


My deliberate judgment is that one supervisor for every eighteen 
classes is sufficient for all practical purposes; that the increase of 
the number beyond thie point leads to wholly unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the liberty and independence of the teacher, to conflicts 
of authority, and to division of responsibility. 

The money that might be saved by reducing the number of heads 
of departments would provide ample professional training for all 
pew teachers, and the benefits resulting from such an expenditure 
would be very much greater than those which flow from the present 
plan. The attempt to compensate for the lack of professional 
training on the part of teachers by unnecessarily ixcreasing the 
supervising force has proved a signal failure, That limit is reached 
when the number of supervisors in any school is so great as to lead 
to conflict of authority among themselves and to the ‘‘ nagging ”’ of 
teachers. 


A Sinautar Decision.—The attorney-general of In- 
diana has rendered a decision, which, if it prove to be 
“good law,” will work a hardship that will be as ridicu- 
lous as it is unjust. Messrs Ginn & Company of Boston 
made the test case for all publishers. It has been their 
custom for the accommodation of the authorities in Indi- 
ana to send to the school trustees the books ordered by 
them for the use of the schools, allowing them to return 
all that were not needed. These are taxed in Massachu- 
setts, where they are manufactured, and now the attorney- 
general says these books, sent for the accomodation of the 
school trustees, shall be retaxed, wherever they are dis- 
coverable, on the first day of April. It is pretty small 
business, this taxing a Boston or New York house in five 
hundred different townships in Indiana for a dozen books, 
more or less, that may be found in the hands of “ town- 
ship trustees or other school officers” unreturned. 


Nor A Pusiic.—The Youth's Com- 
panion that is always doing good things in a good way 
never did better service in a quiet way than when it 
printed the following, which should be cut out and sent 
in advance to every entertainer and hostess where women 
teachers are expected to be present. 


A lady school teacher in Boston, who is rather proud of her pro- 
feasion than the reverse, is not pleased at having her occupation 
thrust forward when she meets strangers. Not long ago, at a re- 
ception, the hostess regularly mentioned her occupation in intro- 
ducing ber. 

At length the hostess presented a young man, adding to the 
introduction, as usual, ‘‘ Miss Faneuil is one of our school teachers.’’ 
The gentleman bowed, but Miss Faneuil said : 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Allen, but I did not catch what the 

“What his business is?’’ repeated the hostess in perplexity. 

Yes,” Miss Faneuil said. ‘‘ I thought it dake that this 
acquaintance should start fair, and as you told him my employment, 
it seemed only fair that I should know his.’’ 

The point was understood, and taken good-naturedly, but the 
teacher was no longer introduced in her professional capacity. 


Henry NarHaniet FReEncu, president of the Mich- 
igan State Teachers’ Association, whose portrait is given 
in this issue, is one of the most prominent and highly 
esteemed educators in Michigan. He was born in Tekon- 
sha, Calhoun County, Mich., Sept. 24, 1842; prepared 
for college in his native county ; a member for a year of 
the 2d Michigan Calvary during the war; a graduate of 
Michigan University in the class of ’67, and constantly 
identified with the educational interests of the state. Mr. 
French has been remarkably successful in his educational 
experience, having made but one change in a period of 
twenty five years. When his course at the university was 
completed, he was called to the principalship of the 
Homer Academy. After one year Marshall chose him to 
superintend its schools, in which position he remained 
twelve years, removing thence to Kalamazoo, where he 
has remained during the thirteen intervening years to the 
present. In 1890 he was offered the superintendency of 
Grand Rapids schools, but his strong attachments to the 
schools and the community in Kalamazoo led him to re- 
ject the offer. He is conservative in educational matters, 


man’s judgment, or to attempt to build up his school by 


believing in slow and steady progress to the highest 


culture. He has been prominent in all educational aggo. 
ciations, and has been honored with all positions of jm. 
portance in these associations. 


ENRICH THE METHODS. 


Before one should attempt to offer a course of studies 
for any grade of the public schools, he should be familiar 
with the ends which these institutions are intended to ae. 
complish. He should know something of the relations 
which the different branches of learning hold to the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge, and mental development. 
A course of studies constructed without reference to these 
things, will quite likely be a source of mischief to the 
trainer, who must be controlled in his school work by its 
provisions and directions. What can be more unphilo. 
sophical than to crowd into a grammar school course of 
studies, topics that have reference to no other end than 
to prepare young students for some future verbal examina- 
tion which ninety seven percent. of them will never attempt 
to pass! It requires a good degree of pedagogical learn- 
ing and experience to direct the public schools to those 
exercises which will produce a good public school educa- 
tion. It requires but little, if persistently used, to divert 
these schools from their legitimate pursuits. In the late 
discussions we hear much of enriching courses of study 
by the addition of new subjects; but we hear little or 
nothing about enriching the methods of teaching by 
which these topics are presented to the learner’s mind. 
The former enriching is mechanical in its character and 
comparatively of little consequence ; the latter is vital in 
its relation to real knowledge, and to that facility in the 
use of mental power which is commonly known as educa- 
tion. Asthe influence of one grade of schools upon an- 
other is from above, downward, the necessity of perfect 
work in our higher institutions will at once appear. 
There are some who think that most earnest attention 
should be turned in this direction. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


In addition to the regular sessions of the American 
Institute (Narragansett Pier, July 5-8) two Round Table 
conferences have been organized, to be held afternoons, 
each with at least two sessions. Membership in these is 
limited to thirty, of whom ten will be appointed in ad- 
vance, and the remainder made up of applicants. Appli- 
cations may be made by letter to the president of the 
Institute or the chairman of the Conference at any time. 
These conferences will be informal, and conversational 
discussions by the members of special questions, such as 
are indicated below. A consensus of opinion on the ques- 
tions discussed will be taken, and the results arrived at 
will be announced at the last general session of the Insti- 
tute. The rooms will be open not only to the members 
of the particular conference in session, but also according 
to capacity to any other members of the Institute who 
may wish to listen to the proceedings. 
The conference on promotions will have for its chair- 
man Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, superintendent at Providence, 
R. I. The following questions are suggested for dis- 
cussion: 1. Should promotions be made upon (a) exami- 
nations, (b) several examinations, (c) the pupil’s daily 
record, (d) the teacher’s estimate, (e) the estimate of the 
supervisor, (f°) some combination of these plans, or (/) 
some other basis? 2. Should the work that has been 
done or the work that is to be done determine the pro 
motion? 3. How far should effort and faithfulness oF 
misconduct enter as elements in deciding the promotion 
of pupils? 4. Should pupils be promoted who do well in 
most subjects bat fail in one or two subjects? 5. Should 
promotions of individual pupils be made at other than the 
regular times? 6. Should all pupils in the same roo” 
and grade take the same studies and receive promotion 00 
the same standard? 7. What evils connected with pr 
motions are to be especially avoided and by what means: 
The conference on “The Relations of Colleges to Se 
ondary Schools” will be under the direction of Dr. Robert 
P. Keep of the Norwich Free Academy as chairma® 
Topics for discussion have been suggested as follows’ 
(1) Uniformity of Entrance Requirements, (2) Admission 
by Certificate, (3) Visiting of Secondary Schools by Re? 
resentatives of Colleges, (4) Teaching of Pedagogy \ 


Colleges, 
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At the Eastern Connecticut meeting at Willimantic 
there was “rattling of hot shot” between the high and 
grammar school teachers upon the failure of the latter to 
properly prepare pupils for work in science as usually 
taught in the high school. It was maintained in defence 
that no breadth of instruction in lower grades is possible 
when the work of grammar schools is gauged, —in the 
public mind,—by the ability of pupils to pass the entrance 
examivation to the high school. Questions from these 
examinations were quoted, proving, instead of fair tests 
of the pupil’s ability to think, mere catch questions in 
arithmetic, the location of unimportant places in geogra- 
phy, puzzles in language, ete. 

Thus placed upon the defensive, the high school teach- 
ers maintained that the same sword of Damocles was 
continually hanging over their own heads in the shape of 
entrance examinations to the universities. After con- 
siderable discussion the arguments crystallized in the con- 
viction that reform is needed all along the line. If the 
grammar school coyrse is to be enriched, the primary 
course must not be impoverished. As more work is de- 
manded of the college by the spirit of the times, so more 
and broader work is expected of the high school. Regu- 
lar, systemized work in science, and a prescribed course 
in practical English will be possible only when the high 
schools admit grammar school pupils upon certificate, and 
when the University shall receive high school pupils upon 
the same condition. Then cramming for formal exami- 
nations will cease; and the time which is now wasted in 
committing to memory the catechism of cut-and-dried 
statistics may be devoted to opening ‘pupils’ eyes to the 
phenomena of nature, and making them acquainted with 
the world about them. A committee of three is to be 
appointed to consider some means of bringing about the 
desired change throughout Eastern Connecticut. 


WHAT IS TEACHING? 


[Portion of address delivered before the University of New York 
City School of Pedagogy. | 

Can teaching be made an art? Is a science of educa- 
tion possible? Will teaching ever be a profession? Jn 
the nature of the case, we speak of America and of her 
public schools. There are in America thirteen million 
school children in one quarter of a million (216,000) 
schoolhouses, under one third of a million (353,000) 
teachers. 

Much has been written in the past fifty years upon the 
art of teaching, and yet instances are rare in which any 
art in teaching is discernible. Art is perfection in join- 
ing. The word itself was born, presumably, out of ad- 
miration for the perfection of the shoulder socket with 
all its varied, graceful, unwearying movements. Art is 
not merely the doing, but is the perfection of adaptation 
of means to ends, of methods to principles, of devices to 
method, of thought to action. It implies perfection in 
design and conception as well as in the execution. 

Teaching will never be an art till there is a thorough 
knowledge of how and when to lead the mind into the 
fullest possession of its highest powers. There is no art 
in teaching possible when the thought is focused upon 


_ the subject taught rather than upon the leading out of 


the child mind in power. Art in teaching is the securing 
of mental movement. 

Is it possible to have a science of education? Science 
implies a completeness of knowledge, a rounding out and 
filling in of what is to be known in a given department 
of knowledge. It is possible to know a hundred things 
in a given line with no thought of a science in connection 
with such knowing; but when the knowledge is from 
sources traced to their limits of influence in such a way 
as to make it presumable that the details may be per- 
fected, and that the relation of cause and effect will not 
be changed, we have a science. We speak of a scientific 
science when knowledge is obtained in such a way as to 
make errors or omissions practically impossible. It im- 
plies the best way of getting all the best knowledge ob- 
tainable under any circumstances and getting it in such a 
way as to leave no waste material in which, subsequently, 
bacteria may develop for the germinating of destructive 
thought or demoralizing investigations. 


Thus far there has been little that is scientific in our 
American education. We can never have art in teaching 
or science in education till teaching becomes a profession. 


COSMIC SUICIDE AT SARATOGA. 


We have received the following letter from one of the 
best-known and most respected educational leaders of the 
country : 

Please write me your ideas concerning: 

“The fallacy in Kant’s third antinomy regarding a First 
Cause,’’ 

‘*The failure of Scientific Pessimism to Establish Cosmic Sui- 
cide as adequate solution of the World-Drama,”’ 

‘‘What is Pare Sense Perception Apart from all Apperception,”’ 

‘*The Validity of St. Anselm’s Proof of Divine Existence, eto.’’ 

See page 9 of the Bulletin of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 

I want to know what you thiok about these things anyway. 

These questions are all important, and let us have them decided 
once and forever. Who is to furnish dictionaries for the Saratoga 
meeting ? 


The JouRNAL is not the place to bring such weighty 
questions. Suffice it to say that it is eminently fortunate 
the National did not go to the far West this year, since it 
would have been too expensive to transport dictionaries. 
Every one who has the moral courage to attend will have 
an “International” in his vest pocket and the six vol- 
umes of “The Century ” in his hat,—no insinuation of 
a “big head.” But as it will be impossible to find the 
words of the cosmic suiciders in any dictionary there will 
be a man who looks wise and acts profound, a man by self- 
assumption and self-assertion the head of the procession, 
who will in public and private elucidate, elucubate and 
eluctate, in order that those who are by his anathematiza- 
tion posterio-terminal, may know of the fermentian state of 
the postgentienlalum and diencephalon of the elucidator, 
elucubator, eluctator,— the antesolarium, as it were, of the 
Saratoga meeting. From him we may learn of the wsthe- 
sioneurosis of those who enjoy this new ssthetophore. 
From this cephalanthrum, so to speak, we may learn of 
the telehydrobarometric altitude of the gall of the astro- 
meteorological philosophers ; of the telengiscopic condition 
of the teleobranchia of the rostiferous species of the cos- 
mic suiciders of the World-Drama. From this elucidator, 
elucubator, eluctator with cephalophragmatic tendencies 
the posterio-teminals may learn of the xthrioscopic varia- 
tions of this cephalorachidian elucidator, elucubator, eluc- 
tator, also of the «#sthematological and sensific conditions 
of the xtiologists who chance to be at Saratoga. 

Do you ask where is to be found this elucidator, elucu- 
bator, eluctator? Go West, young man, and behold him 
who some months since devoted two columns to the eluci- 
dating, elucubating, eluctating of an article by Dr. Harris, 
the man whose philosophy needs no elucidating, elucubat- 
ing, eluctating, except in the eyes of this elucidator, 
elucubator, eluctator who, because of ophthalimobleunor- 
rhoea, thought it necessary to elucidate, elucubate, and 
eluctate Dr. Harris’ utterances. Eureka! Here is the 
man for Saratoga and its Cosmic Suicide ! 


#DITORIAL MENTION. 

Chicago schools will cost $5,996,084 for 1892, 

New York City schools will require $2,733,842 for next year. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins will sail on the Scythia, July 2, with 
Alonzo Meserve’s European party. 

The Natural History Camp for Boys at Wigwam Hill, Lake 
Quinsigamond, Worcester, July 6 to Aug. 31, is one of the most 
attractive outings provided for boys. 

Pres. Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve University issues 
an every way attractive special announcement of the College for 
Women. It is beautifully illustrated. 

The Chicago Kindergarten College has had a aacceseful year in 
the training of teachers, mothers, and nurses, under the expert 
leadership of Elizabeth Harrison. 

The long-pending election of a principal of the Girls’ High 
School, San Francisco, has resulted in the election of Principal 
Elisha Brooks of the Cogswell Institute. 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle will direct a Summer School for Teachers at 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, July 27 to Aug. 23, with 
Harry P. Judson as conductor, Its success is assured. 

The majority meeting of the school directors of one of the Phila- 


nority, who had just been reélected while the majority hadn’t, held 


the keys. 


delphia districts was held in the street recently, because the mi- C. 


Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn’s Catalogue for 1892 is attractive 
typographically and in the presentation of an admirable list of text- 
books for all school grades, a score of which are new. The 
arrangement is entirely original and effective, like everything this 
house does. 

The Pacific Educational Journal, which is doing many good 
things under the administration of Philip M. Fisher, published in 
the May number ‘‘A Pedagogical Library,’”’ by Will S. Monroe, 
which is one of the most helpful articles that has appeared in any 
educational paper this year. 

Mr. Justin Harvey Smith, of the firm of Ginn & Co., Boston, 
was married on the 21st ult to Miss Mary Ellene Barnard of San 
Francisco, and a host of friends unite in congratulations. Mr. 
Smith’s bachelor life has been so persistent that its renunciation 
has been a genuine surprise. 

The City of New York has unusual facilities for the study of 
eloucation and dramatic art. Among the many prominent teachers 
of elocution, in its various branches, is Prof. George 8S. Hilliard, 
F.S.S., of 235 West 34th St., who has acquired a national reputa- 
tion. In consequence of his scientific ability he was elected last 
year as a Fellow of the Society of Science, London, England; thus 
he is known to some extent abroad. Professor Hilliard is of New 
England origin, born in Connecticut. He has won an enviable rep- 
utation as a public reader, and is always heartily welcomed at 
teachers’ meetings, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A HINT. 


He was a lover dilatory. 
And had delayed to tell love’s story 
It might have been a year or 80; 
Impatient grown, she said, with sigh : 
“If I were you, and you were I, 
I would have married long ago !’’ 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


A COMMON FATE. 


Howell: To what is Scribbler contributing at present ? 
Gibbs : To the various leading waste paper baskets, I understand. 
Harvard Lampoon. 


8UB ROSA. 
‘* What are you sputtering so for?’’ inquired the match of the 
sealing wax. 
‘*T am burning to keep a secret,’’ replied the wax. 
ALL CLAIM HIM, 
‘* Homer must have been triplets.’’ 
“ Why 9”? 
‘* He was born in three places.’’ Life. 
ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 
Yes, ‘‘ Wisdom,” you are right ; the greatest mashers usually do 
turn out the smallest potatoes. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Queen Victoria is just completing the fifty-fifth year of her 
reign. 

The author of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks’’ is about to publish a new 
story. 

A letter written by Martin Luther was recently sold in London 
for $130. 

Miss Louise Stockton, the clever sister of Frank R. Stockton is 
at work upon a new novel. 

Tennyson wrote his first poem at the age of eight. It was on 
‘* Flowers,’’ and covered both sides of his slate. 


The works of Robert Browning have a larger sale in England 
than the works of any dead poet except Shakespeare. 

The late Dr. Amelia B. Edwards bequeathed her valuable library 
to Oxford, at the same time endowing a chair of Egyptology. 

The buying of Anne Hathaway’s cottage by the trustees of the 
Shakspeare Fand will prevent its being exhibited at the coming 
exposition. 

The National Library at Washington contains 700,000 bound 
volumes and 200,000 pamphlete. The annual increase is from 
15,000 to 20,000 volumes, 

Disraeli once remarked that flattery was the secret of his success 
in life. The higher a man climbed, he said, the thicker it could be 
laid on, until, if one approached the throne, it might be laid on 
with a trowel. Disraeli once gavea capital piece of advice, namely, 
that scandal should never be replied to, but lived down. 


The following instances of canvassing appeared in a recent Pub- 


lisher’s Weekly :— 

Napoleon Bonaparte, when a poor lieutenant, took the agency 
for a work entitled L’ Histoire de la Revolution. In the foyer of 
the great palace of the Louvre can be seen tu-day the great Km- 
peror’s canvassing outfit with the long list of subscribers he secured. 

George Washington, when young, canvassed around Alexandria, 
Va., and sold over 200 copies of a work entitled Bydell’s American 
Savage. 

Mark Twain was a book agent. 

Longfellow sold books by subscription. 

Jay Gould, when starting in life, was a canvasser. 

Daniel Webster paid his second term’s tuition at Dartmouth by 
handling De Tocqueville's America, in Merrimac County, New 
Hampshire. 

Gen. U. S. Grant canvassed for Irving’s Columbus. 

Rutherford B. Hayes canvassed for Baxter's Saints’ Rest. 
James G. Blaine began life as a canvasser for a Life of Lenry 
lay. 

ent. when at Heidelberg, spent a vacation canvassing for 


one of Blaemenbach’s handbooks. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this de ent are requested to send 
ees b addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The first practical teat of a School Savings Bank in Indiana has 
been made in the Bloomington city schools, under the direction of 
Supt. C. M. Carpenter. The bank began operations Sept. 28, 1891. 
The following is a brief statement of the plan: 


Deposits will be received by each teacher every Monday morning 
during the school year. The amount received will be placed with 
pupils’ checks in a eealed envelope, and delivered to the Manager 
of the Savings Bank Department, who will receipt for the same 
and deposit at once with the Workingmen’s Building, Loan-Fund, 
and Savings Association of Bloomington, Ind, in whose presence 
the envelopes are to be opened, money counted, and placed to the 
credit of the Bloomington Public School Savings Bank, subject 
only to the check of the pupil depositor, signed by parent, or guar- 
dian and teacher, and countersigned by the manager. 

The Manager shall be reeponsible to the Board of Education as 
their agent, and give bond for the faithful discharge of duty and 
the careful handling of all funds belonging to the Schoo! Savings 
Bank. 

Any amount from one cent to one dollar will be received as a de- 
posit, but no amount above $1 will be received at sny time without 
the consent of the Manager or Board of Education. 

Money can be drawn only on regular banking days, avd in accord. 
ance with the following prescribed plan: One week prior to making 
draw, the pupil’s checks being properly signed by parent and 
teacher, are placed with deposits in the sealed envelopee, and for- 
warded by the Manager to the said building association; these re- 
ceipts, after being countersigned by the Manager, together with the 
correct amount due each room, are placed in a sealed envelope, to 
be delivered to the teacher who cashes the check-receipts and files 
the same for reference. 

All pupils above the first grade must fi!l out : 

1. A blank and present with each deposit. 

2. A check for the sum to be drawn ont. 

3. A receipt for all moneys drawn. 

All blanks will be farnished by the school. This is done not only 
to protect both teacher and pupils, but to teach pupils how to do 
businees in a busi way. We do not care so much for the theory 
as for the skill that comes from the oft-repeated doing ; not so much 
for the eavings as for fixing the habit of saving in tbe mind of the 
child. 

During the summer vacation deposits may be made or money 
withdrawn, directly through the building association,—the eecre- 
tary acting as teacher. 

The report for the first five months is as follows: Total school 
enrollment, 1,028. Total number of depositors, 540. Total amount 
of deposits, $825.87. Total amount withdrawn, $57.62. Balance 
in bank, $766.05. Average weekly deposit, $41.07, Average 
weekly withdrawal, $2.91. 

The bank is now carrying 100 shares,—$10,000 in the Building 
Association. This requires $25 from each week’s deposit, the bal- 
ance being invested in eix per cent, paid-up stock. 

It has been eminently successfal in accomplishing two desirable 
things,—teaching the children to save, and teaching them correct 
business babits. B. 


ESSAY ON SELF-CONTROL. 


THE BOY SAID IT WAS NEEDED EVERYWHERE, BUT NOBODY 
PRACTICED IT, 


A thirteen-year-old youth who attends one of the public schools 
not one hundred miles from the Circle, and whose capacity for mis- 
chievousness seems unlimited, was detected in the act one day last 
week, and as a penalty was told he must write a composition on 
** Where and When is Self-Control Necessary ?’’ He turned in 
the following : 

‘* Self-control is needed everywhere, but is not practiced by 
everybody. I like to have fun in school, and certainly don’t use 
mach self-control there. I don’t suppose the schoolroom is the 
place to have fun, but everybody says that school days are the hap- 
piest days of a person’s life, and I try to make it so, But I am 
not sticking to my subject, so I will have to leave this part now. 
Self-control is needed on the street, in the house, in the church, in 
the street care, in the drug store, in the ball-room, in the kitchen, 
in the parlor, in a grocery store, in a drygoods store, in a candy 
store, in a crockery store, at 1 o’clock, at 1.15, at 1.30, at 2, at 2.15, 
at 2.30, at 3, at 3.15, at 3.30, at 4, at 4 15, at 4.30, at 5, at 5.15, at 
5 30, at 6, at 6.15, at 6 30, at 7, at 7.15, at 7.30, at 8, at 8.15, at 
8 30, at 9, at 9.15. at 9.30, at 10, at 10.80, at 11, and at 12 a. m. 
- p.m. Every day in the week and twice on Sunday.—Bu/ffalo 

‘xpress. 


A PLEA FOR THE OLD-TIME RECESS, 


Is the old-fashioned school recess a thing of the past ? Have the 
fan-loving boys and girls ruled out the old-time noisy games that 
were better far than the best schoolroom gymnastics ever will be ? 
Older people, passing by the schoolyard at recess, and seeing the girls 
lolling about in groups on one side, and the boys at their orderly 
plays on the other, regretfully say, ‘‘ Children don’t have the good 
times now, that we had. Why can’t boys and girls play together, 
as they used to do?’’ That is just what some teachers want to 
know. 

** Bat noise would distarb.’’ ‘* There is certain danger of con- 
tamination where boys and girls mingle,’’ say our wise supervisors. 
‘* Seeing is believing,’’ and what teachers do not see, in this case, 
they do not believe. A teacher who has eyes in her head, and ip 
her heart, too, can know and control all that needs to be controlled. 
Cynical teachers, who believe in the total depravity of their pupils, 
see, hear, and believe according to their faith. The teachers of a 
grammar school were requested by the new superintendent to patrol 

the yard during each recess. ‘‘The result was,’’ says the head 


teacher, ‘‘ to take the life out of the boys. They no longer played, 
only lounged about. Four teachers, looking at them from separate 
windows, did not interfere with their freedom; but four spies, fol- 
lowing them about, did.’’ 


€ It ‘is like taking a walk back to the dear old times, to visit a 
school out of the village and see the children come in fresh from a 
game of ‘‘tag,” or “I apy.”” We heard every word they said. 
We would have been deaf not to have heard. In the fifteen min- 
utes’ recess they stored away enough fun and oxygen to help them 
over many hard places. We teachers do not like the idea of sug- 
gesting or inventing quiet games for our children. In the first place 
quiet games do not serve the purpose of recess, and if they did, any 
games that we suggest might have the musty savor of the ten, fifteen 
or twenty years, since we played. Most children reserve the power 
of choice as their right. Nature will guide a healthy boy or girl in 
choosing far more wisely than we can. ** But the room to play fp 
As much of out-of-doors as children need is theirs by right; it 
should be theirs by deed. ‘‘ But the heterogeneous nature of our 
achoole?’’ Well, there is bat one heart in children after all; the 
one warm, impulsive heart; nearer the surface, less enwrapped in 
self, in one than in another, but in all, responsive to the right. If 
the old-time recess has been relegated to the past, we ask, for the 
children’s sake, that it may be restored. A. C. S. 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


[The following was received, duly signed, from one who evidently 
appreciates the advantages of a college education. It is well to 
know how an enthusiast views the privilege and neceasity of such 
training. ] 

Young man! Young woman! Young men of ambition, pluck, 
courage and sterling virtue! Young women of beanty(not necessa- 
rily of face or figure), chastity, and wholesome goodness! Get a 
college education! Earn it. Revel in ite delights. Glory in its 


triamphs. Reap its benefits. Benefits to body, mind, and soul. 
A bright eye, a noble carriage! A mind sparkling, clear, classiéal, 
and clean! A soul pure, noble, seeing God in the leafy fern, and in 
the thousand glittering globes that gleam in the limitless space of 
Heaven’s blue dome! Young men of ambition! Young women of 
sense and virtue!—(Get a college education. J.N. 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


If Christopher Columbus discovered America, certainly his wife 
Felipa discovered the latent geniusin Columbus and by her re- 
markable inflaence helped him to his life’s work ; then why doesn’t 
Mrs. Christopher Columbus deserve some recognition at the comiog 
Colambian Exposition ?—The Chautauquan. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


—What is the definition of ‘' Jingo?”’ M. 
With us this word is commonly used asa jocnlar oath. You 
probably refer to its application toa statesman who favors an 
aggressive policy in foreign affairs, a blusterer. The word in that 
connection was adopted from an old war song whose chorus ran 
thus :— 


We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo! i€ we do, 
We've got the ehipe, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too. 


I have watched with no little interest for ‘‘A.P’s’’ answer to 
‘J. P. F.”’ in response to the inquiry in the Journal for April 28 
Inasmuch as no reply has appeared, I venture to send you the fol- 
lowing :— 

The nfmber proposed should be read,—Seven bundred thirty-six 
and four hundred thirteen and one twenty-third thousandths. The 
statement, that and should be read only after the integral part of 
any number, is correct; nor does the above violate it; numbers are 
integral or fractional; a fractional number may have an integral 
and a fractional part. If the fractional number has both these 
parts, and should be read after the integral part of this number 
jast as certainly as after the integral part of a mixed number. 

R. E. 8. 


—Who said ‘‘ As there are stars in the sky, so there are stars in 
the sea,’’ and to what did he refer ?”’ BuFFAto, N. Y. 


—Please pronounce Pisciola ? 
Pit-cheeola, 
—Where is the largest library in the world ? LIBER. 


The largest library is the Bibliothéqae Nationale in Paris 
founded by Louis XLV. It contains 1,400,000 volames besides 
handreds of thousands of pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, engrav- 
ings, portraits, coins and medals. 


—When was the fire alarm toate of Boston adopted? Who 
invented it ? M. G. C. 


—To ‘‘ Ajax’’: West Point Academy was founded by Congres- 
in 1802 for education of officers for the U.S. Army. The course 
of study lasts four years, and is largely mathematical and pro- 
fessional. The pay of a cadet is $540 a year, and on graduation 
they are made recond lientenants in the U. S. Army. 


— Who invented the metronome ? 
Diederick Winkel. 


MADGE 


To J.: The first paper money issued by the colony of Massachu- 
setts was in 1690, McA. 


| OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi 
esignations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


A German Scrence Reaver. By J. Howard Gore. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 85 pp. Price, 80 cts. 

Professor Gore of Colambian University, whom we have met ro. 
cently as author of a textbook of geodesy and of an article upon 
Tuckahoe, or Indian Bread, contributed to the Smithsonian [ngti- 
tute, has prepared this reader for those students who wish to securs 
a knowledge of scientific German, with the foundation of a reading 
vocabulary which will open the wealth of German research in every 
line of scientific activity. He has made selections from the scien- 
tific periodicals and textbooks, by such writers as Winnecke, Von 
Tendenfeld, Emil and Oskar Schmidt, K. F. Peters, Baenitz, F, 
Rose, Marburg, A. de Bary, Falck, and Eduard Meyer. The vocab. 
ulary aims to give the scientific and technical meaning of words, as 
well as some of the leas used words of ordinary meanings. There are 
a few notes, confined almost entirely to simple translations in the 
technical sense. As usual, these might have been even farther re- 
daced. For instance, one hardly sees the peculiar advantage of 
referring the pupil by a number to the notes for the meaning of 
gleichzeitige (page 33) as ‘‘ cotemporaneons,’’ when the only mean- 
ing given the word in the vocabulary is “ contemp pus.” The 
subjects selected embrace physics, psychology, astronomy, geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, botany, geography, physiology, and phrenol- 
ogy. The articles selected are euch as should give the student 
ample preparation for making nse of the latest results of the Ger- 
man masters, as recorded in their own reviews, magazines, and re- 
ports. It emphasizes a side of the study of German which, especially 
> our technical echools, must grow in importance in the immediate 

ature. 


Ben Jonson. Timber, or Discoveries Made Upon Men 
and Matter. Edited by Felix E. Schelling. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 166 pp. Price, 90 cts. 

Professor Schelling of the University of Pennsylvania deserves 
the thanks of every lover of the solid old English, for which no one 
stands more truly than Ben Jonson, for bringing out this convenient 
working edition of his Ezplorata. Jonson is a writer who, once 
known, is seldom neglected long, yet there has been a strong ten- 
dency among instructors to overlook him, leaving as bis chief claim 
to the etudent’s attention the fact that he was not Johnson. Profer- 
sor Schelling provides a biographical sketch, remarks upon the 
publication and composition of the work, Jonagon’s literary in flaences 
and style, besides an extended analysis of the contente, which, when 
one has once read it, becomes of very great value. The notes trana- 
late the Latin and Greek of the text and aid the reader in appreci- 
ating some of the more necessary among the countless allusions to 
books and men. Messrs. Ginn are doing a work which teachers and 
students greatly appreciate, in farnishing in handy form and at low 
price many of the almost indispensable works of our literature, 
which are otherwise practically unattainable to the larger portion 
of this number, as personal possessions. 


Tue House Comrortasie. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth, 232 pp. 

_ The house which is first of all comfortable and homelike, in 
distinction from the house in which elegance and luxury have produc. 
ed uothing but a stately beauty, is thesubject on which Miss Ormabee 
offersa deal of sensible and practical advice. She rightly feels 
that the home should yield rest and refreshment, and that those 
parts of the house which most affect the daily health and happi- 
ness of the household, are the most worthy of care and attention. 
Unlike most writers on home-making, house-keeping and houee- 
furnishing, she begins at the kitchen rather than at the drawing- 
room, with some new and useful hints concerning that most 
uncomfortable place, the back yard. The dining room, halls, 
parlor, library and chambers are next discussed with a view to 
making them pretty and attractive at a small outlay of money. 
The young housekeeper will find in these chapters many points 
well worth considering. the knowledge of which will go far towards 
the development of a House Comfortable. 

SHorEs or America. By P. C. 

mondino, M.D. Philadelphia: ma is Co. 176 pp. 

Cloth, $155. phia: The F. A. Davis Co. 176 pp 

Dr. Remondino’s book is of a semi-medical character devoted 
especially to Californian climatology in its relation to pulmonary 
disease. In his own words, he has undertaken ‘to give the seeker 
after a climate for health such information as will be of value, 
besides giving to the reader some ideas not found in guide booke.”’ 
Dr. Remondino has spent many years in the wonderful garden land 
of Southern California, and his records and researches make 4 
strong case in favor of the ‘‘ Italy of America’ as possessing the 
most perfect climatic conditions for health and long life known 
in the world. The volume is profusely illustrated. 

Curist vs. OR Tak CurisTiAN CaURCH 
Cross-EXAMINED BY A MODERN LAWYER. Boston: Amer- 
ican Elzevir Company. 

The writer of this book has the keen perception for telling points, 
the ability in argument, and the talent for withering cross-question- 
ing that distinguishes the successful modern lawyer. His work in 
the examination of the practices of Christianity as opposed to the 
doctrines of Christ, of professions as compared with deeds, is on 
generally rational lines, and the case as presented from the lege! 
rma ia yarn a ty one. The book is one in which 

t al readers, eepecially th i incli nosti- 
cism, will find mach dy 

4 

A Davaurer or Hera, by William Black, one of the 
, Sathor 8 early novels, is the first issue of a proposed new and re- 
| vised edition of his works, Inthe prefatory note, Mr. Black states 
that in many minor ways the pages have been revised, inaccuraci* 
| Corrected, etc., and that ‘‘a considerable number of those little 
playfulnesses which the printer somehow mysteriously manages t° 


Summer Reading for Children. 


“ Every child is a born naturalizt; he loves Naiuré 
with an ardent, spontaneous love.” Therefore you 
cannot mistake in buying 


The Congregationalist (Boston): “Th 
read to the youngsters in the country, oF at the 
can study the creatures described,” 


D. C. HEATH & CO, Publishers, 5 Somerset St., 


‘* SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE.” 


By Julia McNair Wright. 


Book I. Treats of Crabs, W 
Treats of Ante Spiders, Bees, and Mollusks. 
Lite, Grasshoppers, Suttortiies ena’ Star-Fish, and Dragon-Flies. . 35 cents. 
omy, Geology, and Natural History. . ‘ 50 cents. 


Chicago Journal: “The books are inet tertain 
y ‘ s ructive, and will en 
and edify the youthful reader into whose hands they fall.” 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE GIVEN ABOVE. 
Boston ; 3 Kast 14th St., New York; 185 Wabash Ave., Uhicas® 
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introduce into the text’? have been removed. The edition is well 
printed and bound. and has a five portrait frontispiece. New York : 
Harper & Bros. 338 pp., Cloth. 


A Primer or EnGuiish Erymouoey, by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat Litt. D., is an abstruse little manual designed as 
a guide to the right answering of the question— How came we to 
spell as we do? Its chapters give the Sources of the Language, 
the History, the Symbols and Sounds, explanations of Grimm’s and 
Verner’s Laws, and of the reasons for and development of Modern 
Englich Spelling. Published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
50 cents. 


Tae Morner or Tae Kine’s Cumpren, by J. F. 
Cowan, author of the popular ‘‘ Jo Boat Boys,’’ is a story of 
Christian endeavor, showing whata few manly, straight-forward, 
and persevering young people may do for a community. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 


An Interesting treatise on the principles, the methods, 
and apparatus for scientific warming, ventilating and sanitary con- 
struction, with reference to schools and public buildings, is issued 
by the Faller & Warren Co., 43 Milk Street, Boston. 


Joun Witson AND Son, Cambridge, announce a 
second revised and enlarged edition of Rand’s selections, illustrat- 
ing economic history since the Seven Years War. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Nature Readers; Seaside and Wayside (No. 4); by Julia McNair 
Wright; price, 70 cents. Boston: D. C, Heath & Go. 

Typical Tales from Shakespeare’s Plays; edited by Robert R. Ray- 
mond; price, $1.20 New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

A Text Book of Elocution; by Maria Porter Brace; price, 40 cents. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

The Blacksmith of Voe; by Paul Cushing; price, 50 cents. 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Seventeenth Century Lyrics; edited by George Saintsbury; price, 
$1 00——Shadows of the Stage; by William Winter; price, 75 cents. 
New Vork: Maemillan & Co. 

Hints for Language Lessons and Plans for Grammar Lessons; by 
John A. MacCabe; price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Gossiping Guide to Harvard; price, 25 cents. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Tribune. 

The Scarlet Letter; by Nathaniel Hawthorne; price, 25 cents. New 
York: John B. Alden. 

Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the National Conference 
a Extension; price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

The Elements of Logic; by James H. Hyslop; price, $200. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
og by Frances C. Sparhawk; price, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Knglish-Frencb Conversation Dictionary; by Richard Jischke; 
price, 90 cents. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 

Woodwork; by 8S. Baxter; price, $2.00. London: Whittaker & Co. 

The Information Reader (No. 4); by Robert Lewis, Ph.D.; price, 60 
cents. Boston: School Supply Co. 

A Literary Guide for Home and School; by Mary Alice Caller. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Tennyson’s Life and Poetry; by Eugene Parsons; price, 15 cents. 


Chicago: The Craig Press. 

A Pedagogical eae igs by Will 8. Monroe. Oakland: P. M. Fisher. 

Harvard University Bulletin, for May. Cambridge: Library of 
Harvard 

Reports: New York City Schools——Marlborough Mass. Schools. 
—Tacoma Schools——Muskegon Schools. 

Wages of Farm Labor in the U. 8.—Condition of Winter Grain—— 
Experiments with Tnoculation for Hog Cholera. Washington: Gov- 


ernment Printing Office. 


New 


CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


PoMONA COLLEGE.—SPRING INSTITUTES.—STANFORD UNI- 
VERSITY.—SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


With a strong etate institution, well equipped and liberally en- 
dowed, the small colleges in California have had to cope. And yet 
some of them are doing good work and gaining in strength, in spite 
of larger, richer, and stronger competitors. Pomona College, 
located at Claremont, was organized less than four years ago by 
Rev. C. B. Sumner. The Congregational churches of California 
concentrated their forces and gave the project most hearty support. 
The president, ‘Rev. C. G. Baldwin, is an Oberlin man of great 
energy and good sense. Rev. C. B. Sumner continues to give the 
institution the benefit of his wide scholarship and large experience. 
Rev. Edwin C. Norton, a echolar by both instinct and training, and 
a teacher of recognized ability, has the work in ancient languages 
and literatores. Prof. Frank P. Brackett, one of Professor Hardy’s 
strongest pupils, is in charge of the mathematical department. 
Rev. Daniel H. Colcord, a man of ansurpassed influence, a gentleman 
of broad culture, and an instructor of rare worth, does great credit 
to the institution in the chair of modern language; and Miss Spald- 
ing, Mrs. Baldwin, and Miss Harris, all women of college training 


and good experience, give strength to the college. A freshman and 
a sophomore class are now under way, and next year a good junior 
class will be organized. One hundred bright young men and 
women are in attendance. The institution has a future and a bright 
one, if present indications are to be considered. 

The programs of the spring institutes have been strong; the in- 
terest in these meetings keener than ever before; the character of 
the instruction more in line with the needs of the rank and file of 
the public echool teachers. That held at Santa Ana, March 28 to 
April 1, under the direction of Supt. J. P. Greeley, was unques- 
tionably the best held in Orange County. Albert E. Winship, ed- 
itor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, was the leading lectarer, 
and gave lectures in psychology and the philosophy of education. 
Mr. Philip M. Fisher was the conductor, and performed his duties 
with great satisfaction. The other speakers were State Superin- 
tendent Anderson, E. A. Cox of Boston, Supt. C. H. Keyes and 
Miss Harriet Luddington of Riverside, Mr. Melville Dozier and 
Mies S. P. Monks of the Los Angeles Normal School, and the 
writer, Superintendent Plummer, and others of the county school 
men (and women), rendered valuable service. 

The week following the Orange County Institute, the annual 
meeting of the teachers of Los Angeles County was held at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Winship, Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger of the 
State Normal School at San José, and Mr. Edwin A. Cox, were the 
principal workers. The forenoon sessions were section meetings, 
with instruction adapted to the different grades. Miss Schallen- 
berger waa the chief worker in the primary section, and Mr. Winship 
and Mr, Cox gave instruction to the grammar and high echool 
grades in methods and music. The program was well planned and 
well carried out, and Superintendent Seaman was warmly compli- 
mented on all sides for the success of the meeting. 

Superintendent Martin of Sonoma County is never to be outdone. 
She always has the biggest and strongest institute program in Cal- 
ifornia, This was the list of instructors and lecturers at her annual 
county institute, held April 11 to 16: A. E. Winship of Boston, 


Prof. Earl Barnes of Stanford University. Prof. Charles Mills 
Gayley of the University of California, Prof. Edwin Howard Griggs 
of Stanford University, Supt. Anva E. Dixon of Napa County, 
Prof. Mary Sheldop Barnes of Stanford University, Mr. Edwin A. 
Cox of Boston, Mr. C. F. Nesse of Santa Rosa, Mrs. Mary W. 
Edwards of Petaluma, andthe writer. Every detail of the program 
was carried out with marked credit to thesuperintendent. Follow- 
ing the Sonoma Justitute, that of Marin County was held at San 
Rafael, at which Mr. Winship, State Superintendent Anderson, and 
others, were instructors. Superintendent Furlong has a small 
county, but he always has a good institute. 

Stanford University is surpassing the ions of its most 
sanguine advocates. It has nearly six hundred students, and is less 
than one year old. F mature men and women are pursuing 
advanced lines of work. . Jordan has from the first manifested 
his right to be at the head of a great university. The department 
of pedagogics, which from the beginning has challenged the interest. 
of teachers, is destined, under the able direction of Prof. Earl 
Barnes, to be one of the most popular and helpful adjancts of the 
new institution. Professor Barnes is a young man, but he is schol- 
arly, strong, clear, accurate in his knowledge, and eminently able 
in his application of educational principles. It is not too much to 
say that Stanford will call many educationista from the East who 
will come to California to study pedagogica with Professor Barnes 
because they can get better work here than elsewhere. Professor 
Angell, a pupil of Wundt, has been elected professor of experi- 
mental psychology, and will have a live of original and stimulating 
work for teachers. The election of Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes to 
a professorship of history indicates that Stanford University is not 
to be hampered by traditions. 

The summer school announcements give promise of a profitable 
season of professional work at desirable resorts. The San Diego 
County Board of Education, it is understood, are providing a good 
line of professional and academical instruction at Pacific Beach.. 
Dr. McGrew will have a second eeasion of the California School of 
Methods at the State Normal School at San José, and the teachers’ 
retreats connected with the Chantauqua assemblies at Pacific Grove, 
Cal., and Lake Tahoe Nev., will bein charge of the writer, who 
will be assisted by Mies Schallenberger of San José. Mr. Fisher of 
Oakland, and Professor Dickinson of Pasadena. ‘There will also 
be a summer achool of chemistry at Berkeley and a summer school 
of science at Pacific Grove. The Pacific Coast teachers are not 
without opportunities for vacation study. S. Monror. 


CHICAGO LETTER, 


Plenty of weather followed by two consecutive days of sunshine ; 
a foreign steamer, the ‘ Wergeland,”’ in our port, which, if suc- 
cessful in disposing of its cargo, will open up and maintain direct 
communication with Norway, and the first trip of officials and 
notables over the Elevated Alley Road from Congress to 39th streets, 
have put all good Chicagoans in a jubilant mood. This enthusiasm 
was communicated to the children in a certain grammar school on 
Friday morning, when Miss Josephine Locke, superintendent of 
drawing, stepped in, accompanied by Miss McLaughlin, superin- 
tendent of drawing from St. Paul. I wish it were possible to let 
the eeaders of tho JOURNAL see specimens of the work done in 


twenty or thirty minutes. The rooms were preparing for memo- 


At this date we have 1414 vacancies for the school year beginning ‘September, 1892. 
In writing us please refer to the positions by number: 


the leading ones for ladies. 


LADY TEACHERS 


The following are a few of 


No. 968 Teacher of Latin in Minnesota. $630. 

839 High School Principalship, Colo., $1,500 (Must teach Latin 110 French and German in Western University. 800 to $1,000. 
and German.) 544 Teacher of French and German in East. $500 and home. 
1030 High School Principalship, West of Chicago. $1,200. 60 Teacher of German in Ohio. $450. 

59 High Sch. Prin., Ohio. $720. (Latin, German, and Geometry.) 609 Teacher of German and French in Indiana. 500 to $600. 
743 High School Principalship, East. $720. 588 German and French in College in Illinois. 650 ta $goo. 
602 High School Principalship, Illinois, $675. 1355 Teacher of Instrumental Musicin Missouri. $500. 

1000 High School Principalship, Michigan. 700 to $800. 1308 Inst. and Vocal Music in Southern College. $300 and home. 
1360 High School Principalship, Ia, $700. (Math. and Literature.) 615 Piano and Harmony in Eastern State Normal. $500. 
Also several positions under $700 for H. School Principals. 468 Inst. Music in Southern Female College. $300 and home. 
687-1279 High School Assistants in West. Both pay $900. 851 Teacher of Music in Public Schools in West. $800. 
1116 High School Assistant in East. $765. 928 Music and Drawing in State Normal. 800 to $1,200. 
614-1277. High School Assistants in West. $675. 573 Teacher of Music and Drawing in East. $800. 
494 High School Assistant in South. $675. 260 Teacher of Vocal Music in Southern College. $800. 
187 High School Assistant in Michigan. 600 to $800. 469 Teacher of Vocal Music in West University. $1,200. 
Eighteen others paying between 600 to $700. 545 Teacher of Vocal Music in College in West. $700. 
Fifty paying between 500 and $600, High School Ass’ts. 618 Teacher of Vocal Music in Illinois. $600. 
1064 Teacher of Mathematics in State Normal, 600 to $725. 638 Vocal Music, Guitar and Elocution, Mo. 300to $500 and home. 
1263 Preceptress in Academy. $600 and home. 918 Supt. of Music Dep’t in Eastern State Normal. $800. 
1399 Teacher of Math. and Science in Seminary. 600 to $750. 1263 Teacher of Vocal Music in Acad. in Wis. $400 and home. 
615 Teacher of Physics in Eastern Normal. $850. 1347 Teacher of Drawing in Public Schools in West. $900. 
712 Physics and Chemistry in High School in West. $500. 578 Teacher of Drawing in Eastern Union Schools. $450. 
1083. English in Western High School. $400 and Home. 1307 Teacher of Drawing in Ohio. $4500 
417 Teacher of English in Baptist College. $900. 1241 Teacher of Art and Elocution in Mississippi. $540. 
1393 Teacher of Literature in West High School. $600. 724 Teacher of Art in Eastern Seminary. $350 and board. 
672 Teacher of Literature in Illinois High School. 600 to $750. 653 Teacher of Art in New York. $300 and home. 
877 Teacher of History in State Normal. 800 to $1,100. 245 Elocution in Western State Normal. 800 to $1,000, 
966 Teacher of History and Literature in Michigan. $750. 1043 Teacher of Elocution in California. $1200. 
240 Teacher of Normal Work in Dakota. $1,200. 530 ‘Teacher of Elocution in Western University. $600. 
893 Principal of Training School in West. $1,800. 216 Teacher of Elocution and Rhetoric in Missouri. $700. 
237. Model Teacher, Wisconsin. $700. 4t Teacher of Elocution and Oratory in Indiana, 500 to $800. 
469 Preceptress in University, West. 700 to $1,000. 1300 Physical Culture in Academy in Illinois. $400 and home. 
541 Preceptress in Academy, East. 800 to $goo. 1096 Teacher of Physical Culture in West. 550 to $600. 
883 Principal of Southern University. $700 and home. 509 Principal of Kind’t and Training Dept. in Coll. $600. 
892 Preceptress in Western College. $800 and home. 456 Principal of Kindergarten Dept. in Univ. School. $1,000. 
1381 Preceptress in College in Massachusetts. $800. 455 Kindergarten Teacher in Wisconsin. $500. 
753 Preceptress in Northwest Academy. $700. 218 Special Teacher of Geography and Elementary Algebra. $800. 
976 Preceptress in Southern Normal. $500. 483 Supervisor of Primary Work in West. $1000. 
420 Teacher of Latin in High School, Illinois. 600 to $700. 615 Assistant in Eastern Normal. $500. 
825 Teacher of Latin in State Normal in West. 650 to $700. Also about 200 positions in Grammar, Intermediate and 
916 Teacher of Latin, Greek, and German, in Michigan. $500. Primary Grades in all states. $35 to $80. 


Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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rial exercises, in the afternoon, for which children bring flowers for 
the decoration of the graves of the soldiers, the exercises being 
under the direction of the Memorial Associati mn of the G. A. R. 
Several boxes of wild flowers had been opened and Miss Locke 
saw her opportunity. She seized upon a huge mandrake leaf and 
blossom, upon the wake robin, jack-in-the-pulpit, shooting stars, 
apple blossoms, and some huge mullein leaves, and distributing 
her find, gave a lesson to the eighth grade. In the course of her 
inatruction she asked who could give the motto of Chicago. One 
pupil replied, “ J can and I will’? ; whereupon Miss Locke applied 
it to her work. ‘‘ Chicago,” she added, ‘‘demands two things,— 
largeness and rapidity. Strike out boldly, we have plenty of room,” 
—which was immediately demonstrated by having the immense 
mullein leaf put upon the blackboard ia a few bold lines. ‘‘ It is 
impossible,’ Misa Locke continued, ‘‘ to get the free expression of 
child feeling in mere outline drawing. The preservation of feeling 
must come through working in massing of light and dark rather 
than the practicing of the physical eye upon a severe outline. All 
drawing, to amount to a row of pins, must be the expression of free 
observation on the part of the child. No preconceived notions on 
the part of the teacher should be allowed to interfere with this 
Analysis should be reserved to the last, after the child has made 
his mistakes. The province of elementary drawing is the nourish- 
ing of general intelligence, rather than the teaching of technical 
principles. Miss Locke will have charge of the Art work during 
the Columbian exhibition. 
* * * . * * * 

Mr. Alfred Kirk, principal of the Moseley School, has been 
elected assistant superintendent. Mr. Kirk is an able educator, 
well known in educational circles. His election surprises no ons, 
for he has long been considered one of our ablest men. 

* * * * * * * 

‘The board adopted a report from a committee favoring the use of 
certain school buildings as dormatories for visiting teachers during 
the World's Fair, provided the lady managers would see that all ex- 
penses were paid. 

The fixing of salaries for the ensuing year still hangs fire, but 
the question comes up next Tuesday evening. 

* * * * * * * 

The question of the day among teachers is ‘‘ Where are you 
going to spend your vacation ?’? Quite a number answer I am 
going to attend the National Association at Saratoga, while others 
prefer Denver, and not a few will take a trip to Europe. Many 
beautiful resorts furnish rest and recreation to the weary teachers, 
but many find the vacation a time for worry. because the average 
salaries paid to assistant teachers are inadequate to the demand 
made upon them. When compared with other vocations calling 
for equal preparation teachers are underpaid. 

META WELLERS, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO, 


Supt. E. D. Graben of Gunnison has accepted the chair of 
Higher Mathematics and Engineering in Highland Park Notmal 
College, Des Muines, Lowa. 

Prin. W. H. Hoff, of Crested Butte, completes the year at 
Gannison. 

Lake City has closed her school for financial reasons. 


ALABAMA, 


The Eleventh Annual Session of the Alabama Edacational Asgo- 
ciation, to be held in Birmingham, June 28-30, 
PROGRAM 
Tuesday Morning— Addresses of Welcome, Mayor A. O. Lane; Sam 
uel Ullman of the Board of Edneation; Supt. I. W. McAdory. Re 
sponses; Supt J. W Abercrombie and Prof. C. C. Thatch. 
Annual Address of Pres. J. H. Phillips. 
, Evening—* Our School Laws, Needed Amendments,” Pres. J. K. 
2owers. 


“ Educational Associations,” Southern, Prin. F. M. Roof; Nat tonal 
Supt. J. W. Morgan, Jr. ’ 

Wednesday Morning—‘ Our Profession, Essentials of a Professional 
Outfit,’ Prin. Douglas Allen, 

Theory vs. Practice,” Supt. E. R. Dickson. 

“The Relation of Pedagogy and Psychology, Prof. 0. F. VanWie. 
‘““The School and the State, the Relation of the School and the 
State,’’ Dr. N. T. Lupton. 

* The Teacher’s + Pres. 8S. L. Russell. 

Evening—' Compulsory Education,” Hon. J. G. Harris, Lecture— 
De Soto, Prof J . A. Wright. 

Thursday Morning—“ The Youth of the State, What Shall We Do 
with Our Boys ?”’ Dr. A. 8. Andrews 

** What Shall We Do with Our Girls ?’’ Miss Julia Tutwiler. 

‘* Methods in Science Teaching,” School Hygiene, Miss M, Cahalan; 
Physics, Prof. M. C. Wilson. 

niform Series of Text-books for the Public Schools of the State. 
Report of Committee: Pres. Solomon Palmer, Supt. J. H. Phillips and 
Prof. G. W. Macon 


Mrs. 8. F. H. Tarrant. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—SuptT. W. A. VOGELY, DIRECTOR. 
anton Afternoon—" Busy Work for Little Ones,” Mrs. W. L. 


ood. 
‘* History and Geography in Primary Grades.” 

- gt and Geography in Grammar Grades,” Prin. J. B. Cun- 
ningham. 

‘* What Shall be the Basis of Classification ?’’ Prin. A. H_ Horn. 
Wednesday Afternoon—" Unconscious Tuition,” Prin. J. W. Beeson 
** Methods in Supplementary Work, General Information,” Prin. A. 
Priest; Physiology and Hygiene, Supt. W. E. Griffin. 


HIGHER EDUCATION—W. 8S, WYMAN, DIRECTOR. 
“The Significance of the Multiplication of Colleges and High 


Alabama at the World’s Fair. Report of Standing Committee by, 


Schools in Alabama,’ Pres. D. M. Banks. Discussion: Principals 
John Savage, W. D. Fonville and others. H 
‘*The Teaching of Moral Philosophy in High Schools and Acad. | 
emies,”’ Dr. B. F. Riley. Discussion: Dr. A. B. Jones, Prof. H. C. | 
Sanders and others 

“The Relation of Latin and Greek to Scholarship,” Dr. W. L. 
Brown. Discussion: Pres. J. L. Dodson and Pres. Alonzo Hill. 
Wednesday Afternoon—“ Geometry, At What Stage in the Course t 
Begin It and How to Teach It.” Profs. J. M. Stephenson, M. K. 
Clements, T. W. Palmer, and J K Powers. 

; ‘The Advantages and the Disadvantages of the Lecture System in 
Colleges,” Prof. C. L McCartha. Discussion opened by Dr. J. E. 


‘** Local Taxation,” Pres. E. R. Eldridge. 


Massey. 


“ The Money Value of Classical Education,” Dr. Geo. A. Petrie. 

“The Value of a Diploma,” Dr S. W Averett. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT--PROF. C. B. VAN WIE, DIRECTOR. 

Tuesday Asternoon—Director’s Address. 

‘* Normal Schools, Their True Function,” Pres. C. B. Gibson; Their 
True Function,” Pres. B. Gibson; Their Relation to Professionaliz 
ation,’ Prof. E. M. Shackelford. 

Wednesday A/ternoon— The Relative Importance of Methods and 
Scholarship,” Prof. N. W. Bates. Discussion opened by Prof. J. A. 
Liner. 

‘** Libraries for Normal Schools,” Prof. C. R. McCall. Discussion; 
Prof. J. M. Dewberry. 

‘The Summer Institute, Its Length and Course of Study,’”’ Prof J. 
A. B. Lovett. Discussion opened by Prof.J T. Usry. 

SUPERVISION—SupPt. H. C. GILBERT, DIRECTOR. 

Tuesday Asternoon—"' Uniform County Examinations for Teachers,” 
Supt. I. W. McAdory. Discussion; Supts. A A. Hurst, M. H. Lane, 
W. K. Thomas. 

** What Should be the Requirements for the Lowest Grade Certifi- 
cate ?’’ Supt. G. G. Jones. Discussion: Supts. Carleton Mitchell, Johu 
F. Vardaman and M._ G. Lofton. 

“Organization and Classification of ge Country Schools,” 
Supt. A. M. Hendon. Discussion: Prin. R. W. Smallwood and Supt. 


Wednesday Afternoon— How to Make the County Teachers’ Meet. 
ings a Success,”’ Supts. J. O. Pinckard, W. C. Bledsoe, W. C. Cousins 
and others. 

* The Practical Operations of ths School Laws,” led by State Supt. 
J. G. Harris. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peorta. 

The trastees of the Southern Illinois Normal settled the ques- 
tion of the presidency of that institution at their last meeting by 
electivg Prof. John Hull of the same institation. He has been 
connected with the University since its organization. He has 
unusual executive power and will succeed Dr. Allyn with ability 
and efficiency. He stands in very friendly relations with the 
school men of the atate ard will receive from them cordial and 
valuable support. 


Mr. Ben Bourland, a graduate of the Peoria high scho.! aud 
of the University of Michigan, class of ’90, has been elected « 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy,| 
Pedagogy Summer Classes for Teachers School Of Applied thics, 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philos- 
ophy, English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas-| RELIGIONS, and:ETHICS. 
sical Archeology, Art, Physical Training. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., 


The University School of Pedagogy is purely professi« 
Medicine, Law, and Theology hes 


Five Courses: 1, History of Education; II, Educational Psychology and Ethics; III, Methodology; 


LV, Educational Literature and Criticism; V, Educational Systems 


Degrees, Doctor ot Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. Scholarships. 


Catalogue and circular sent on application. 
Address 


JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean University, Washington Square, NEw YorRK City, 


Chancellor. 
plane with University Schools of 


Term from Oct. to May. 
For circulars write to 


H. KE. HOLT’S 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL =-- Institute of Vocal Harmony, 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal musie in all of i ’ 
teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new and 
mony (to be brought out at Lexington this year), which secures perfect intonation and natural develop 
ment of the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music. Ninth annual session opens 


August 4, and closes August 19, 1892. 


Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


July 7—August 18 


PROFESSOR O. F. EMERSON. 


Plymouth, Mass., July 7--Aug. 17, '92. 


Daily Lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF 
For Program xgivibs 
full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
8. KURNS WESTON, 
118 South Twelfth s8t., Philade/phia. 


MARTHA's 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 4 


Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 1t, 1892. : 
THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL. S 
THE LARGEST AND THE BEST, CHOOL 
THE BEST LOCATION! 4 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean, 4. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 8 Weeks. 23 Professors. F | 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF OBATORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. 
©. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 38 Weeks 22 Profes’rs. 
Attendance for 1891 was over 600, from 35 States ¢ culars to 
and Territories, making this by far the largest 
Summer School in the United States. $ 
Send for Large Circular, givi' ¢ full informa- 
tion in regard to the outlines of work in all depart } 
ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tu- 
ition, club and combination rates, board. ete $ 
A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, ¥ 
WORCESTER, MAss. 
WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALKM, Mass. 


NATIONAL SUMMER 


For particulars see other issues 
of JouRNAL or write for large cir- 


CHARLES F. KING, 


4 


FOR TEACHERS. 


J. C. Coss, Boston. 


Boston Highlands, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT HOME. 


Elementary Science and Methods of Teaching by 


Save your traveling expenses and board an j»in our classes for the 


furnish material and answer questions. Circular for two 2 cent stamps, 
Scholars all over the country endorse our scheme cordially. Join our Summer Normal Classes at Home. 
NORMAL CORKESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Quincy, ILL, 


512 VERMONT ST. Address 


Correspondence Classes. 


entire summer. A corps of experts 
Discount for formation of ciubs, 


JostaH QuINCY, Boston, Chairman, 
C. C. CREEGAN, D.D., Boston. 


Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston. 
Gen. STEPHEN M. WELD, Boston. 


BEST OF INSTRUCTION. 
MOST POPULAR LECTURES. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE SEASIDE LIFE: 


Sea Shore Normal Institute 


Vinevarp (WesT Cuop), 


JULY I8—AUG. 1892. 


A. E. WINSHIP, PREsIDENT, 
Editor Fournal of Education, Boston. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, CHAIRMAN, 
Advisory Board, Boston, Mass. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 

J. M. M.D., MiLFoRD, Mass. 
WILLIAM MINOT, Jr., Boston. 

Col. FRANciS PEABODY, Jr., Boston. 
W. F. Poor, LL. D., Chicago. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, New York. Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 
and Modern; Art, Cooking School, Journalism, 
Natural Sciences, Literature, Music School, Stenography, 
History, Sloyd, Drawing, Kindergartes- 


MODERN METHODS IN EVERY BRANCH. 


Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing until they 
see our prices and attractions. Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to 


R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON. 
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tutor in Greek in that institution. Peoria is building this year fail 


Supt. H. W. Slawson of Coldwater, Michigan, has been elected 
superintendent of the Moline echools, to succeed Supt. Hatch. 
Mr. Slawson is a graduate of the University of Michigan. The 
position sought the man. 

Galesburg has a Kindergarten Normal, under the direction of 
M. Evelyn Strong. Supt. Steele of the city school and Supt. 
Ransom both endorse the school cordially. 

Announcement of the Commencement of the Sh@ffield High 
School has been received. Supt. William Jenkins, of Mendota is 


to present the diplomae. There are three young men and four M 


young ladies ia the class. 

It is ramored that Prof. McMasters of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been elected to the vacant regency of the University 
of Illinois, ata salary of $10,000 a year. 

The executive committee of the State Association has issned a 
circular containing the following :— 

1. What do you consider the coming educational topics of the 
day? 

2. What would you desire to have discussed at the coming 
meeting ? 

3. Give address of persons whom you desire or recommend to 
handle the topics you suggest ? 

4. What other suggestions have you for the good of the 
association ? 


TION. 


NEW JEBSEY,. 


The next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Asbury Park, June 30th and July lst and 2d, 1892 
A program of more than ordinary interest and attractiveness bas 
been prepared,, and it is confidently expected that the meeting of 
1892 will be one of the most important and valuable in the history 
of the Association. Only one session of the Association will be 
held each day; it will be impossible, therefore, to hear all the 
papers and discussions of the Association without losiog any of the 
benefits and enjoyment of a visit to the seashore 

The Executive Committee can announce the following speakers 
already secured: Chancellor N. Sims, D.D., LL.D., of Syracuse 
University, James MacAlister, LL.D., President of Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia; Charles Da Garmo, President of Swarthmore 
College, Pa. ; Mr. Gaorge E. Hardy, New York City; Dr. James 
Green, Principal New Jersey State Normal School; George G. 
Ryan, City Sapt. of Schools, New Brunswick ; Henry Snyder, City 
Supt. of Schools, Jersey City. 

The annual meetings of the Council of Education and of the State 
Reading Circle, will be held on the afternoons of June 30th and 
July 1st. A. B. PoLAND, Trenton, Pres. 

J. H. Hunsart, Dover, Sec. 


INDIANA, 


State Supt. Vories has completed the school fand apportionment 
of the state for the half year begining with May. The enumera- 
tion of children between the ages of six and twenty-one for the 
present year is 776,300, an increase oer last year of 13,767. The 
total amount to be apportioned is $1,340,277.28. This gives a per 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty eighth Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association will be beld at Beaver Falls, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, July 5,6 and 7. The program is as 
follows: 

Tuesday Morning —Addresses of Welcome: Mr. 8. E. Critchlow, Burgess’ 
Beaver Falls; J. Rankin Martin, Eeq.. Beaver Fal's; Dr. Wm. P. Johnston, 
Pres. Geneva College. Responses: Prof. E. E. Miller, Allegheny; Prof. 
Irving A. Heikes, Plymouth. Report of Wickersham Memorial Com 
mittee: Supt J. M. Coughlin, Chairman, Wilkesbarre 

Tuesday Afternoon—Inaugural Address: Dr. E. 0. Lyte, Millersville. 
Report of Committee on Legislation: Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh. Chairman, 
Huntington. * Help for Schools in Poor Districts,” Rev. Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, 
Kutztown. Discussion: Supts. Samuel Hamilton, Braddock; J. W. Leech, 
Ebensburg; B. W. Peck. McConnellsburg. 

Evening—Movement Drill; Class of Miss Mary R. Kennedy, Braddock, 
“Toand Froin London.” John R Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wednesday Morning—“ Art Study in Public Schoola,” Prof. H. T. Bailey, 
Art Director of Massachusetts. ‘Reading in Public Schools,” Miss Mathilda 


E. Coffin, Beaver Falls. ‘‘ Educational Progress,” Pro Chapman, 
Pittsburg. Discussion: Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuylkil! Haven; Profs W. J. 


Barnette, Lewistown. 


Alexander, Beaver; L. H. Waters, Media; Geo. R. 
Fudenb rg. 


‘* What First Year Pupils Can Do,’’ Class by Miss Elizabeth H. 
of the Osceola School, Pittsburg. 

Afternoon—“ Systematic Music Instruction.” Supt. Addison Jones. Wet 
Chester. * The Hizh School from the Coteus resident’s Staudpoint,” 
Dr. Geo. E Reed President of Dickinson College. Carlisle. The ‘College 
from the High School Principal's Standpoint,” Prof. J. W.Sheacer, York. 
Scientific Temperance Instruction |Accomplishing Its Object?’ Miss 
Alice G. Myers, Huntingdon. 

hgh by Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 

lg day Morning—’ What Should be the Prepestion of Male and Female 
Teachers in the Public Schoole?’’ Mies Anna Buckbee Harrisburg; Supt. 
Ella Herrick, Kmvorium; Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, Chamber-eburg; Supt. 
P. A. Shanor, McKeesport. Address: Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., Supt. of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania. ‘* The Ultimate End of Education,’’ Dr. 
Ethelbert D, Warfield. President of Layfayette College, Easton 

Afternoon—** Teaching English ,” Assistant Supt. Edgar A. Singer, Phila- 
delphia. The Pennsylvania Schools at the Columbian Exposition,’ Supt. 
H. V. Hotchkiss. Meadville. 

The Music of the Association will be under the direction of Prof. ©. ©. 


Please send answers by June 10, if possible. 


capita of $1 67, an increase of 35 


cents over last year. 


Case, of Cleveland, 


0. 


THE N. E. SUPERINTENDENTS. |6°04 


The fiftieth semi-annual meeting of the New 
England Association of School Superintendents 
was held at Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Univer- 
sity, Friday, May 27 ;— President, A. F. Pease, of 
Northampton; Secretary and Treasurer, C. H. 
Mores, of Milton. The devotional exercises were 
condacied by the Rey. A. E. Winship of Boston. 

The discussion of the first topic, ‘‘ The Ele- 
mentary Course of Study,—Shall it be Eight or 
Nine Years ?’’, was opened by Supt. V. G. Cartis 
of New Haven, Conn. He advocated an eight 
year course. A great saving of time can be ef- 
fected by eliminating much of the arithmetic and 
geography. In some parts of the course the aver- 
age child can accomplish in one year the work laid 
down fortwo. Much time is necessarily consumed 


by the American child in gaining a reading know- 
ledge of his mother tongue. To gain an equal 
koowledge of his language the European child 
would epend nine hundred houre to the American 
two thousand. An eight years’ course is suffi sient 
to fit for the present requirements of the high 
school. 

Supt. W. E. Hatch of New Bedford was not in 
favor of shortening, but of enriching the course. 
Ninety per cent. of the children finish their educa- 
tion in the elementary sehools, and the average 
parent does not wish to send his child tothe high 
school. The State laws indicate nine years as the 
proper length of the elementary course as it fixes 
the compulsory limit at fourteen years of age. 
Why not make the time for compulsory attendance 
5 to 14 instead of 8 to 14? The subjects included 
should determine the length of the course. He 
favored semi-annual promotions, or parallel courses 
and frequent readjustment in order not to retard 
the progress of the bright pupils. 

Supt. Whittemore of Waltham thought an eight 
years’ course soflicient, for the subjects now in the 
curri alum. The universities had made greater de- 
mands on the high schools, and a lengthening of 
their courses was necessary. Some studies of the high 
school should be put down into the grammar school. 
He was in favor of curtailing the present subjects 
of the elementary course and adding some subjects 
of the high school. 

An animated discussion followed. The senti- 
ment seemed to be that the length of the course 
in years did not make much difference in the aver- 
age age of entrance into the high school. The ja- 
dicious management of promotions kept the aver- 
age about the eame whether the course was seven, 
eight, or nine years. 

A committee composed of Messrs. Edgerly of 
Fitchburg and Martin of Lynn was appointed to 
ascertain facts concerning the average age of en- 
trance to the high schools, the effect of kinder. 
garten training on this average, and whether 
children above the average received all their 
training in the same city or town. 

Supt. Seaver of Boston spoke of the exhibit for 
the World’s Fair, and urged the necessity of all 
taking hold and making their state exhibit worthy. 

The second topic ‘‘ What can be done for an- 
graded schools ?'’ was presented by Supt. A. P. 
Marble of Worcester. He thought the best way 
to treat these schools was to secure a first-class 
teacher and let her work without imposing too 
many restrictions on her. He was not in favor of 
bringing the children into the city schools. They 
are better off intheir ungraded schools with a 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
forthe Journal of Education will 


¢ N secure a year’s subscription to the 


‘Quarterly Register of Current Hlistery” 
(81,00 a year) free. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


teacher. 

Supt. Eaton of Concord spoke of the centraliz- 
ing of schools in towns having acentral village. The 
plan in Concord was outlined. The rural schools 
were given up and the children transported to the 
central village. This plan has been a decided 
success in Concord. 

Mr. G. T. Fletcher’s paper on the ungraded 
school in rural communities was read by Mr. G. H. 
Martin. He spoke of the needs of the schools in 
the sparsely settled districts and the work of the 
district superintendent. Where possible, small 
schools should be combined. While the ungraded 
schools in rural towns must be reduced in number 
and increased in size, that better classification of 
pupils, courses of study, and methods of teaching 
may be secured, many obstacles oppose the plan 
of union of districts or consolidation of schools at 
centers. The people in many districts bitterly op- 
pose the closing of the local school, though of little 
value, and the conveyarce of pupils to other parte 
of the town seems to them objectionable. We 
must bear in mind that in some of the hill towns, 
composed largely of forests and rocks, the average 
oumber of persons of school age varies from two 
to four to the sqaare mile, so that the qaestion of 
transportation of children is one of some magni- 
tude, so far as distance and expense are concerned. 
The Committee on Resolutions submitted a re- 
port, which was adopted as follows: ‘' The gram 
mar school course shall be nine years, with ample 
provision for the completion of the work ia less 
than nine years by those capable of doing so, and 
to this end the superintendent shall pay close 
attention to their promotion.’’ The plan of having 
central schools for rural districts was also approved. 
A vote of thanks was extended to Boston Univer- 
sity for the use of their hall. 


The officers elected were as follows: President 
(for six months)—Supt. C. E. Meleney of Somer- 
ville. Secretary and Treasurer (one year)—Supt. 
N. L. Bishop of Norwich, Conn. Executive Com 
mittee—J.G Edgerly of Fitchburg; G. A. Stuart 
of Lewiston, Me. ; and B. B. Russell of Brockton. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

Two hundred and eighty-sight of the 500 towns 
have, or are to hava, free high schools this year. 

Professor Battis of Colby bas received a flatter- 
ing offer to take the leading part in a play. The 
offer was by Sol Smith Russell, but the prof-ssor 
prefers to follow his work at the college. 

The fourth in the lecture course of the Maine 
Central Institute, Pittefi-ld, was by Miss Angell 
of Noeway, Me. Her subjact was, ‘‘ A (Good 
Name.”’ The fifth and last is to be by Lieutenant 
Hersey of Maine State College, —‘* The Education 
of the U. S. Soldier.’’ 

MASSACHUSBETIS. 

Agent Fletcher and Assistant State Supervisor 
of Drawing L. W. Sargent will visit schools and 
hold teachers’ meetings in Berkshire, Franklin, 
and Hampshire Counties, through Jane. 

The commencement of the Farmington State 
~— School was held daring the week of June 

0. 

The Androscoggin County Teachers’ Convention 
will meet at Torner Center June 10. The pro- 
gram is aa follows.: Morning.—‘’ Benefits and 
Evils of Written Examinations,’’ by Professor 
Moulton of Lisbon Falle. Addreas, by Dr. G. M. 
Twitchell of Avgusta. ‘‘ General Exercises for 
Ungraded Schools,’’? by Miss Anna Badlam of 
Lewiston Training School. A/ternoon.—‘* What 
I Thivk of the Schools of To-day,’’ by Hon. Solon 
Chase of Chase’s Mills. *‘ What Should be Omitted 
from Oar Courses of Stndy ?’”’ by Supt. W. W. 
Stetson of Auburn. ‘‘ What Should be Added to 
our Courses of Study ?’’ by Supt. G. A. Stuart of 
Lewiston. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Gilman C Fisher of Muskegon, Mich., ia elected 
to the superintendency of the Pawtucket schools. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ILu Errects or Tobacco 


relieved by its use. 


STATE oF City ToLrpo, | 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY maks oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of Frank J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL. 
LARS for each ard every case of CATARRH that 
cannot be cured by the uee of HALL’S CATARRI 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886 
A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Public. 

Hall's Catarrb Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood avd mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials. free. 

J. CHENRY & CO., TOLEDO, 
ww Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16-17: Indiana Co. Supts. ; Indianapolis. 

June 21-23: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

Jane 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc.; Cleveland. 

Jaly 5-7: West Virginia Association. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

Jaly 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R 1 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

Jaly 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 

July 26-28: Tennessee State Assoc. ; Tullahoma. 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Association; Springfield, 
Thankgiving week. 

Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Missoula. 

Dec. 27-30: Lowa State Assoc.; Cedar Rapids. 


ANALGESIA 


NALGESIA is now put up in ten, 
twenty-five. and fifty cent packages. 
Send fora trial package for ten cents. 

Warranted to cure or money refunded. 
Physicians prescribe it as the best remedy 
for headache ever formulated. 
GENTLEMEN :— Your medicine is a great boon to 
the teaching profession. I had a terrible head 
ache to day, blinding, nausating. The druggist 
gave me six different kinds of headache cures 
and they had no more effect than so much water 
I tried your medicine by the advice of a friend 
and twenty minutes after taking ONE dose I had 
no pain, no sickness Fact Sendmea doliar’s 


worth Publish this, if you wish 
Very truly,H. J B., Franklin, Mass. 


DEAE Sirs:—/ have tried everything from Doc 
tors’ prescriptions, which cost four times fifty 
cents, to ten cents.—Nothing has helped me, even 
temporarily Analgesia recommended by 
my friend, has perfectly cured these headaches 
in our family in an incredibly short time. En 


A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 


Nervous 
Sick 


closed find fifty cents. 
H. K.8, Teacher, Quincy 
SenT BY MAIL FoR 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANFACT’G CO., 
512 VERMONT 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
ANTED mO0OD TEACHERS 
IN THE | FoR — 
EST, YOOD POSITIONS. 
Address, STANDARD EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
TYPE WRITING, 
S K 0 T BOOK - KEEPING, &c., 
at Boston Commercial College, 
No. 1 Beacon St. (cor Tremont), 
Summer term. Individual in- u A N D 
struction. Send for circular. 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will secure 3 


190 SONGS for a 2 cent stamp. Bouse Yours, 


year’s subscription free. 
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in the far West. 


Wanted: Lady teacher of Music and Drawing, $800-$1200. 
For State Normal in the West. 


Wanted: Lady Training teacher, $1,000. For State Nor- 
A first-class woman of experience wantéd. The Principal]! 
has called on us to name two or three candidates, 

Wanted: Lady Principal of High School, $900. Must be a 
‘lady of marked ability and good disciplinarian. 
erintendent has asked us to recommend such.- 

Wanted: A Lady teacher of Elocution and Calisthenics,' - 
$1,200. We are asked to name a lady for this position for school | 


Wanted: A Supervisor of Work, $1,000. In 
Schools of large city. The Superintendent has asked us to find’ 
such a teacher for him. e 

Wanted: A Preceptress, $1,200. Must be a woman of ex-/f 
perience and marked ability. 
ident has asked us to recommend once to him. 

Wanted: A teacher of Vocal Music, $1,200. We are asked 
to recommend an a-1 candidate. 

We have been asked by the authorities to recommend for sev- 
eral hundred positions. 

TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


7 70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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The Principal hag asked us to 


An Illinois Sup- | 


For a State University. The Pres- 


These are some of the best for ladies. 


School. 

Mr. Luther Hatch has been elected to the vacant principalship | 

in the Moline schools for next year. He is now at the Normal | 

University where he graduates at the close of the present year. 
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you get Dr. Pierce's genuine 


Some Recent Publications. THE MAGAZINES. Al 
Author. Publisher. Price. | —The Century for Juve bas several contributions Theyre best 
Seaside and Wayside, No. IV., - Wright D Heath, snert NY 1 relating to Roswell Smith, late president of the matter what the price 
Bock of Eiceution, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost  40/Century Co. There is a frontispiece portrait, pay for. the good 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics, - Ruintsbury Macrpilian poem by Edmund Gosse, a biographical sketch by| case, you hive 
The Blacksmith of Vo0 ‘ . : - Cushing Harper & Bro, N Y 50! the Rev. Dr. Gladden, an editorial in Topica of oney back. And you can’ be sure ‘that 
The Blue Grass Region, e : - Allen = : > the Time,” with brief statements of Mr. Smith’s they're the best, for they’re the only reme. 
Thos. Whittaker. N Y 1 00 | connection with the Tract Sosiety, the Congrega- dies that are, or can be, sold so. 
and School, - Caller Chas. @. Merrill & Co N Y tional Clab, the Berea College, Kentacky. The you won't get 
Res Judicatae, _ - - - Birrell Chas. Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 00| other articles are as follows: Budapest,’ the a L the genuine 
Reflections of a Married - Grant Rise of a New Metropolis,’’ by Albert : 
Onoquae Lee & Shepard, Boston 50|and Elements of Poetry,’—IV., Melancholia, by larly author. 
Information Reader, IV, - wis School Supply Co, 9 Edmund Clarence Stedman; “ Mount Saint Elias ised as agents 
Moods and Memories, - ; Cawein G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Revisited,” pictures after photographs taken by the and always at these long-established prices: 
- Fowler hy 1 50| expedition, by Israel C. Russell; The Fight of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery (for 
Evolution of Christianity, - - - - Abbott Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25|the ‘Armstrong’ Privateer,’’ by James Jeffrey the Liver, Blood and Lungs), $1.00, 
Cardinal Manning, - Hutton 125) Roche; ‘*The Chosen Valley,’ If., by Mary Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription (for 
Political Caricature in woman’s weakness and ailments), . . $1.()() 
Ch . “ “ “ “ 4 00] Hallock Foote; “* Karly Political Caricatar 
Stor Francis Chedde,_ - Weyman Cassell Pub. Co, N Y 50 America,” illustrated, by Joseph B. Bishop; ‘‘ Toe iver) 
- Bazan 50] Atlantic Steamship,’ by Titus Munson Coan; Dr. Hags’s 


A Wedding Trip, 


“The Library of American Literature si:sss= 


it will pay you to find out by writing toC. L.WEBSTER& CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. _ fl 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*It is all wight’ said the young man who is 
studying Anglomania, ‘‘for a fellow to woll up 
his twousahs whenevah it is sunshiny heah and 
wainy in London, but what is he to do when it is 
wainy heah and sunshiny in London’’?— Wash- 
ington Star. 


“THE THUNDER-BIRD.” 
Wa-ka-ta and his Lanuna 
Stood at twilight near the trail, 
They had come to see the ‘‘ Thunder-Bird.”’ 
That bends athwart the vale. 
When at last a light shone o’er them 


‘The Chatelaine of La Trinité,” I., by Henry B. 
Faller; ‘‘The Great Unknowe,” by J. B. Hol- 
der; ‘Land of the Living Cliff-Dwellers,”’ with 
pictures from photographs, by Frederick Schwatka ; 
**Thaumb-Nail Sketches,’’? The Clavecin, Bruges, 


Beware of everything purporting to be the 
genuine medicines, when offered, by unauth- 
orized dealers, at lower prices. They are gen- 
erally dilutions, imitations or counterfeits, 


by Gao. Wharton Edwards; ‘‘ Christopher Colum- 
bus,’”’ II., by Emileo Castelar; ‘‘ The Naulahka,”’ 
VIIL, by Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier ; 
** Characteristics,’ VII., by S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. In the department of topics for the time is 
an article on ‘‘Growth and Change in College 
Edaucation’’; and George Mackenzie writes ap 
open letter on “ The Pressing Need of Forest 
Reservation in the Sierras,’’ and there are a num- 
ber of short articles in a lighter vein Price, $4.00 
a year; single copy, 35 cents. The Century Co. 


— The June number of The Forum contains an 


by Hamlia Garland. 
editor; Miss Gardiner’s new novel, Rav. M. J, 
Savage’s ‘'Irrepreasible Conflict,’’ Mr. Henry 
Wood's 
J. Palm’s Dsath Penalty,’’ and others. 
The Arena opens its new volume with vigor and 


Books reviewed by the 
God’s Image in Man,’’ Mr. Andrew 


ower. Price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 40 cts. 
oston: The Arena Pab. Company. 


— The frontispiece of The Review of Reviews for 


June is the most interesting picture of Mr. laine 
that has been published in a long while. 


It is 


ain Through the drab and dewey dawn, outline of the approaching campaign by a conepic- 
AN ny With a crash it flashed before them of each party, from his very latest photograph. [a an article 
' entitled ‘‘A Glance at Mr. Blaine’s Commercial 


at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eevated railroads to all depots. You 
cap lie better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— After a lesson on Longfellow, the teacher 
told her pupils to ask their parents about this man. 
The next day one little fellow was feeling hurt be- 
cause his folks had never heard of such a person. 
**Aa whom ?’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Longlegs.’’— Bridgewater Normal Offering. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SoorHIne SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
* in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Photographer— That is certainly a good pic- 
tore for an amateur; very good. ow did you 
manage to get such a pleasant expression on the 
gentleman’s face? Amateur—I told him I wasn’t 
going to charge anything.—New York Weekly. 


— A happy pare,—the old-fashioned apple-bee. 
— Lowell Courter. 


And the Thunder- Bird was gone. 


’T was the U. P’s famous flyer 
That these frightened people saw ; 
Sending forth a flood of fire, 
O'er the chieftain and the squaw. 
Now each night these patient people 
Watch beneath the starry sky ; 
’Till the dawning of the morning 
When the Thunder-Bird goes by. 


The above refers to the celebrated Overland 
Flyer of the Union Pacific. This train leaves 
Omaha at 2:15 p.m., daily, for Cheyenne, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, and San Franciaco- 
Owing to its great sped itis called the ‘‘ Thunder. 
Bird,’’ by western Indians. —Cy WARMAN. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 
State of New York, a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang System), Latin, Greek, and Higher 
English. Salary. $450. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Bayard on the ‘‘ Democratic Daty and Opportu- 
nity,’’ and Senator George F. Hoar on ‘‘ Reasons 
for Republican Control. The Jane number has 
for several years been in an especial sense an edu- 
cational number, and this year there are two nota- 
ble educational articles,—one by President Dwight 
of Yale University, explaining the recent action of 
Yale in admitting women to its advanced courses 
of instruction, and the other by one of the masters 
of Eton (England), who writes an interesting de- 
scription of this historical school for boys. There 
are two articles, also, of more than usual religious 
interest,—one by Dr. H. K. Carroll, special agent 
of the census, who presents the results of the cen- 
sus of the churches; and the other by President 
Hyde of Bowdoin College, Maine, on ‘‘ The Im- 
peding Pagonism’’ in the New England country dis- 
trictas beeause of the appalling neglect of the 
churches. Two other articles of interest are: 
‘* Shall We Have Endowed Opera in America,’’ by 
Prof. J. K. Paine of Harvard, who discusses our 
musical development; and ‘‘ What the Coming 
Man Will Eat,’’ by Prof. W. O. Atwater of Wes. 
leyan University. He indicates, among other 
things, that in the choice and preparation of food 
there is need of revolution. This number also 
presents an article of unusual literary interest, viz , 
the introduction, by Dr. Weir Mitchell, of a new 


Policy,’’ there is a spirited drawing of Mr. Blaine 
by the artist Garibayé¢ loff, besides half-tone por- 
traits of Mr. Jobn W. Foster and Mr. William E. 
Cartis of the Department of the State, and pecu- 
liarly identified with Mr. Blaine’s South-American 
and reciprocity policies. 
is entitled ‘* Oar Indian Problem and How we are 
Solving It.’’ 
explains what the new Indian policy means, and 
how it is being carried out. 
portraits of Senator Dawes, General Morgan, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; General Arm- 
strong, Captain Pratt, Mr. Herbert Welsh, and 
Superintendent Meserve of Haskell Lastitate, with 
numerous groups and portraite of Indians. 
atructive letter is from Mr. W. C. Edgar, dated at 
Moscow, and explaining the conditions of the Kas- 
sian famine. 
of public personages of the day, it has some good 
pictures of another character. 
the World”’ is fall, and discursive in tne June 
number. 
national expenditures, river and harbor improve- 
ments, various points touching our foreign rela- 
tiona, gives considerable space to the Negro, Chi- 
nese, and Indian questions, etc. 
articles of the moath inclide about fifty top’c:, 


A comprehensive article 
It goes straight at the topic, and 


It is illustrated with 


An in- 


The nomber has striking portraits 
“The Progress of 


It discusses presidential possibilitics, 


The leading 


poet of great power,—Mr. Charles L. Moore of 


Philadelphis. Price, $5 00 a year; single copies, 
50 cents. New York: The Forum Pab. Co. 

— The Arena for June has a varied and inviting 
table of contents for thoughtful readers Among 
the more notable articles are the following: 
** Newly Discovered Properties of the Ether,’’ by 


if are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
Aes to be 


—A sensible present for a sensible wife, mother, WANTED, Prof. A. E. Dolbear of ‘I'ufts University; ‘' The . 
young or is Good Sense ’’ Corset as an in one of our best Rights of Children,’ by Rev. Minot J. Savige; 00D SENS ( 
aist. essrs. Ferrie Bros. note an increased giand Academies a (male) teacher of Elo-|*: Ishmaelites of Civilization, or the Democracy of ‘ 
: ion, ™ yo 
popularity for their celebrated waists, and the Darkness,’’ by B. 0. Flower, editor of The Arena; CORSET WAISTS. t 
improvement in the minute details of manufacture | ers, and who is also well qualified to teach classes in| ‘‘ The Lake Dwellers of Switzsrland,’’ an_histori- \\ Best for Health, Eco- ¢ 
are recognized by the trade, and appreciated by | English madiee. Fae ot the right mao, $1000. |cal paper. by W. D. McCrackan, A.M, author nomy and eauty. 
, Manager, 7 front in- 
the wearer. ot of the Swiss Repablic’ ‘ Three 
ies 3 Somerset St , Boston. oglish Poets,’’ a critical paper, by Louise Chand- Clamp Buckle at hip « 
— Young Lady—The Musical Conservatory is in| ler Moulton; “The Red Rock of Trae Damoe- for 
this building, ien’t it? Janitor—No, mum; the WANTED, racy,’’ by B. C. Houston; Fiaw in the Public 
Musical is ’bout two blocks down the large and delightful Solomon Schind:er; ord -Edge Button 
street. Young Lady (doubtingly)—I—I was sure » hext September, a lady teacher of |‘ The History of Life losurance.’’ by David Hol- Hh ete im 
I heard pupils practicing vocal exercises. Are you way; “Aatomatic Writing,” by Underwood ; Made 
sure the Musical Conservatory is not here? Jan-| home. Apply at once to ** Why She Dd It,” by Frederick Taylor, F.R G. Ic) FAST BLACK 
itor—Yeo’m. Nothin’ here bat dentists’ offices HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, S., giviug the reasons which led the intrepid lady = drab and white. , 
N. E. Bureau of Education 3 
mum.—N. Y. Weekly. M French Sheldon, to penetrate the savage wilds Mailed FREE on re- 
** The Basis of Currency,’’ by ceipt of price, by 
fs 8 Fe EGISTER with the iles M. Dawson; the first paper of the Arena’s a . 
is Lng not slang to remark ‘‘shute the to- R NEW RNG :BUREAU OF EDUCATION, anonymous series of ‘‘ Confessions,’’ The Physi- Le \ FERRIS BROS., E 
. No. 8 Somerset 8t..Boston. |cian; the closing chap ers of ‘‘ A Spo'l of Office,” : 341 Broadway, New York. 
— Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 4 
— 
OUR GREAT FOUNTAIN PEN OFFERS! FOR SALE, : 
e A well established, well equipped college for bot! E 
cee 4 jsexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one E 
=f our younger Southern States. The building 
993 SSS cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably i 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consist 
° erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for leas than one 
on the of the “ QUEEN ” and “ FRANKLIN ” Fountain Pens whereby we ORCUTT. Manager 
ither one of these Pens to any su i 
y subscriber of the JouRNAL oF EpucaTION who will send us one new subscrip- N. E. Bureau of Education, D 


tion to the JOURNAL at $2.50, and 15 cents extra to pay postage, etc., on the pen, which will be sent by registered mail 2 Somerset St. Boston. 


unless otherwise directed. ; 
B. 


We have tested these pems, and have no hesitancy in sayi i j 

saying that they are, in our judgment, the most satisf FOR SALE, B 
we have ever seen. They have the most pee flow of ink, and the first and last dvep can be used ae aoe A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNITURE, © B 
—a rare excellence. They require no shaking to start the flow, but as soon as the pen touches th ink ty fine, larg? 
ready at the point. The pen is of the best quality of 14-carat gold, and the hol fl need globe and modera maps, 
tpproved styles. Price, $230 cad the holders are made in the best 

rais Shells in cases, Pp 
REMEMBER OUR OFFERS apparatus, planos, including one parlor grad; T 
1. One new subscriber at $2.50, and dditi . parlor, chamber, and dining room furniture, carpets, if 
. -50, and 1§ cents additional, 2. The Fournal of Education, one year $2 d ete., ete, ete. ' All said articles are in excellent! 
secures one of these pens /vee. Fountain Pen $2.50, both for $3 50 ow sold 
ng school, and will be so 0 
We send the Pens by Registered Mail. Address all orders, or i 

App 

CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. re 
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ander which the most significant of recent articles 
in the great magazine publications of the world 
are intelligently condensed for busy readers. 
Several portrait illustrations embellish this depart- 
Price, $250 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. 


New York. 

—The Magazine of Art for June is an intereat- 
ing number. The frontispiece is an etching by F. 
Krosterwitz after a painting by Adolphe Schreyer, 
—‘* Oa the Road—Wallachia.’’ This is one of 
his best known canvases. The editor discusses 
Royal Academy, 1892,’ with pen and 
graver, and this is followed by a paper on ‘* Press 
Dry and Critics,’’ witb portraits of Mr. Humphrey 
Ward, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, Edmund Gosse, 
Andrew Lang, G. A Sala, J. Forbes. Robertson, 
Clande Phillips, and Ashby Sterry. There is an 
article on George Da Maurier; a paperon “‘Game- 
Birds and Shooting Sketches,’’ written and illus- 
trated by John Goille Millais, F. Z.S , the son of 
Sir Jobn Millais. ‘‘Artistic Houses’? are dis- 
cassed by G. T. Robinson, F. S. A., and illustrated 
with detailed drawings and photographs of artistic 
interiors. There are several excellent short arti- 
cles, and ‘‘ Oar Illustrated Note-Book ”’ is unusu- 
ally full. New York City: Caseell Publishing 
Company. 35 cents a number; $3.50 a year. 


— Wide Awake for Jane is an altogether de- 
lightfal number. Mrs. Margaret J. Preston gives 
a striking ballad of the boy Bayard, that every 
boy and girl will like; Kate Upson Clark and 
Kirk Monroe commence serials; Prof. C. E. Toy 
tells ‘* Why the White Mountains are Called 
White,’’ and the poetry and illustrations of the 
number are charming, Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Terms, $2 40 a year. 


— The Pansy for June contains its fall comple- 
ment of short stories, sketches, poems, and anec- 
dotes, while its serial and regular features develop 
fresh interest. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
$1.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Quine, for June; terms $3.00 a year. New York: 
Outiag Company (Limited). 
Food. for June; terms, $200 a year. New York: 


Ciover Pub.Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Sun and Shade, for June; terms, $400 a year. 
New York: N. Y. Photogravure Cu. : 

Educational Review, for June; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: Henry Holt & Oo. 

The Catholic World, for June; terms, $4 00 a year 
New York: W. T. Hughes 

American Naturalist, for June; terms, $400 a 
year. Philadelpbia: Binder & Kelly. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for June; terms, $400a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Miffl n & Co. 

St. Nicholas, for J ine; terms, $3 00a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Our Little O:es. for June; terms, $1.50 a year, 
Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

Overland Monthly for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Sau Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Uo. 

Health, for Juue; terms, $100 a year. Boston: 
132 Boylston 8t. 

New England Magazine, for June: terms, $3 00 a 
year, Boston: New Kngland Magazine Corporation. 

Wide Awake, for June; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Eclectic, for June; terms, $5.00a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Pansy, for June; terms, $1.00a year. Boston: 


D Lothrop Co. 
Illustrated Magazine, Vol. 43 ; price, 


The Centur 
$3.00. New York: The Century Co. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

porter, Publisher. Forsign 

Im; isher. @ 00. 

: 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description.—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William RB. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. aw YORE 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rheteric, and Literature. 
Mutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course. Separating Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 

Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 6ow 

A Complete History of Britain 


THE EMPIRE: ana%nd British People. Beau- 


itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolume, A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
© Class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy len . 
ite paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
oe and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
or sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 

of published 

HOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 KE, 17th St., New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


¢j| Engraved. New and special designs to order, 

Handsome Blank Diplomas in. 

adapled to any school. Diplomas filla. 

Plates of porlaits, buildings, ete, readiy for the printer, eiigiaved 
dirt! from photograph, or from pen-and-ink drawin 

Resolutions testimonials, memorials, engrossed and illumina 

we refer tothe Board of Cducdlion, City of Qucage, whose work we do, — 

C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO, 


_ Geachers’ Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
ABOU the queerest argument agaifist an Agency that can be used is that it has so many candidates, a new 

member will have to wait for his turn. hat a notion of the methods of a systematic Agency a man 
must have who thinks that places are filledintarn! In this yey! the very day a man registers, his card is 
made out and placed among those of the class he belonga to, and if a call comes for a teacher of that class he ia 
just as sure to be considered as though he had been registered five years. He is not as likely to be recommended, 
for we do not yet know him so well; we want to THE those who know his work from personal obseevation, to 
hear from those he refers to, to discuss him with form our own conclusion from his correspondence and 
conversation; the longer a man is registered with us the surer we are of him as a safe man to recommend, of 
course. But it often appens that a teacher comes into register who proves to be just the one we are lookin 
for, and whom we place st once. Miss Anna Marion, now of the Syracuse High School, came in one day an 
began to tell her story, After two minutes we interrupted her: “ A car for Geddes leaves the corner 9 00 
in three minutes. Gotothe Union School and tell Principal Stilwell I sent you.” She did so, and 1 0 
began work that afternoon, not even filling out a blank. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “Zurcace. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Busy Season / are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu 


cational work, and in all ete of the country; nearly all direct from employers Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address }. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to Ly! ey! because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


We have notime now to tell you of all the vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books. and 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. Bipaoon, Mgr. Box 1969, NV. Y. City. 


Teachers Wanted: 


O.M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 


Teachers’ Agency 

ng 
erican an oreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Co eges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best ref ed. 


COYRIERE 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of a}l kinds in nearly every sec 
the United States. Write and aboat 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


__ Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON ONIVEBSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the ee 


ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, V 
V A first-class boarding school for both’ conee 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Gymnasium, Military Drill under i 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and * Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL, 


HANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

tng of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or sexes. OBRORSTER. 
For particulars, address 

E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


QITATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
orincipal, A. BOYDEN, A.M. 
Stars NOBMAL Mass. 

For Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For address 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA 8. MCKEKE, PRINCIPAL. 

Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca 
demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Eastern Colleges. Complete courses 
in Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumnz Hall 
contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights.’ Unsur- 
passed location, Campus, 65acres. Terms, $200 
per year. 


Lake Erie Seminary 


FOR WOMEN, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 


please mention this Journal. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Union Square,;106 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson So. Bldg., 
ton, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.’| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


Boston, 
ALBANY Teachers’ Agency. of wees 


mn your recommendation, and have just received notice of my election there at a salary of 
eg ou have done me a remarkably prompt and valuable service.” . . . We ara securing positions 
‘or good teachers at all seasons of the year. . A. CHOATE & Co., } Proprs | H P. FRENCH, Manager, 

Send stamp for Application Form HARLAN P. FRENCH, ‘| 24StateSt., Albany, N.Y. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, 


$1000-$1800; 8 High School Principals $800-§$900; 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superintendents, 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. 


Fall vacancies to be filled early; College President, 
$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 


Allentown, * 


Business trans. 
Tie BR. 


LANDIS, Pa. 


205 N. 7th Street, (G@), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Eastern Teachers’ Xgency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for Registration Form 
good positions and good salaries. sent on request. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the present we do not charge 
a registration fee, therefore we 
cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 


good position. Send stamp To Day for blank. 
w KB, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


- D. KE 
(Established in 1880.] 44 East Fourteenth St, NEwYorRK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ©. RB. RUGGLES & CO. Bldg.) 


d th wishing a change at 
and those wis g CINCINNATI, OHio. 


an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like ; AMERICAN 
0 F E, service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
Estab. 1885. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass, 


is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
ae uae grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 
current year. 
. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position of; Dear Sir:—I shall be glad, 
Quek aaulelens in the State St. High School at Hacken- as opportunity offers, to re- 
sack, N. J., of which vacancy you notified me. Relat. _commend your Agency to 
$750. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly my friends and pups. 


; (Prof.) W. CLARK. 

M. ALICE SNODGRASS. | Nat'l Normal Univ’y, 
203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2, ’92. Lebanon, O. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


. Address or call upon 
services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free PoUIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The National League of 
State Teachers Bureaus. 


The League consists of 2 State Bureau in each State. 
Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 
If you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 
No CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
Send for List of State 


Send for New Illustrated Circular. 
Managers to FRANK E, Manager, 


INES, IOWA, 
REGISTER TO-DAY. 


(Central Office.) 
The N. E. Bureau of Education| 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 
A fine school building, erected and fitted up fora 

Has a call for a ‘theoretical and practical teacher | day school for boys and girls? Said building is lo- 
of Electrical Engineering,”’ Itis a desirable — cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should pore isa —_ call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
character, 


apply to For particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


obtained through us. For the best positions address 
[NCREASED SALARIES i. SPAULDING. 
Manager TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School says: #6 Bromfield St., Boston. 
t 


gives me extreme satisfaction to recommend the Teachers’ Greueneiee Association of New 
ithout a position as long as 


England to all enterprising teachers. There is no need of any good teacher being 
ar) a jucte this Association, Io his hands every teacher may expect to obtain the position fur 


Mr. cond 
which’ be ts 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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— 


pu 
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LONGMANS’ SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Fairy Tale Books. Seven Books based on “ The Blue Fairy Book.” 


Little Red Riding Hood, and Other |The History of Whittington, and 
Stories. With 25 Illustrations. 20 cts., Other Stories. With 27 Illustrations. 30Cc. 


Cinderella or, The Little Glass Slip- The Princess on the Glass Hill, and 


per and other Stories. With 20 Illustra-| Other Stories. With 27 Illustrations. 30C. 


tions. 20 Deince Darling, and Other Stories. 
Jack, the Giant Killer, and Other) With 39 Illustrations, - - 40 Cts. 
Stories. With 22 IJustrations, 20 cts: | ang’s Blue Poetry Book. Fur Schools. 
The Sleeping Beauty, and Other Sto-| With Lives of the Authors of Poems. 
ries. With 25 Illustrations. - - 20 cts.! 16mo. - 60 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East Sixteenth St., New York, 
will attract the attention of 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBE every teacher who is desir- 


i ooks that teach AR/THMETIC, and in the performance of that duty 
Prepared by Joun W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal 
University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait 
to see this new series [/wo books] before deciding to use any other. 

Address the publishers, SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 Hancock Av., Boston ; 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago; 
31 East 17th St., New York ; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


A Patriotic Exercise for Public Days. 


Kristopherus, The “ Christ Bearer.” 


A COLUIMBIAN ODE. 
With Historical Notes and Tablet Blanks. 


BY HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S. A., 
Author of “ PATRIOTIC READER,” &c. 
Twenty-four Pages. Single Copies in Paper, 15 cents. Cloth; 25 cents. 
Twenty-five Copies in Paper to one address, $3.00. 
Illustrated. Fifty Copies in Paper to one address, $5.00. 


With every order for 50 copies or more we send a copy of the PATRIOTIC READER (price $1.20) free. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 4 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this couptry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address F 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington 8t., Boston. 43-47 East Tenth St., N.Y. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

i7~ Summer Session opens at Martha's Vineyard, July 11. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
eow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, fase. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Meeting at Saratoga, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD CO.—HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


37 Miles Shorter Than Any Other Line! 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS TO SARATOGA on account of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
including $2.00 membership fee, will be placed on sale as follows: 


Boston, Mass., . $7.15 | Peterboro, N. H., $6.25 
Ayer Junction, Mass... . 655 Athol, Mass,, 5.30 
Fitchburg, 6.20 | Orange, 5.20 
Ashburnham, “ 6.00 | Millers Falls, “ . 490 
Gardner, 4 5.80 | Greenfield, “ ‘ 4.70 
Worcester, . 625 | Shelburne Falls, Mass., - 4.35 


Winchendon, 
Keene, N. H., , 


a@~ Tickets will be on sale and good going July sto 13th inclusive, and return until 
July 31st, inclusive. 


6.00 | North Adams, ” ‘ 3.68 
6 25 | Williamstown, Mass., . 3.55 


J. R. WATSON, Genl. Pass. Agent. 


MEWS 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
Oncy 25 CentsA YEAR 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE LIES IN THE CHILDREN 


Poputar Magazine 


For EVERYONE INTERESTED IN CHILD LiFe. 
IT ADVOCATES THE FREE KINDERGARTEN 


AS A PHILANTHROPY AND AS THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 

IT TELLS WHAT THE KINDERGARTEN DOES 
FOR CHILDREN AND WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
INTERESTED, 


You Wish to Learn of the Kindergarten, 


Want to Start a Kindergarten, or 


Keep in Touch with the Movement— 
READ THE NEWS. 


Prevention, not Reform—The Kindergarten, not 
the Prison—Is True Philanthropy. 


The Kindergarten News, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A . 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 


Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. Pau. or WINONA, MINN. 


HORTHAND, 

S » Should Study it at Home. 
The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 

superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: 

‘*No other system caters for the school like this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
schools for, the the parents of children wlil demand it.*’ 

“ The Manual of Phonography,” 40 cents. 

Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac|Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 

Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St., New York. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
book from 32meo to Svo, without cutting. 
Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


of boys and girls have acquired 
the art of desiguing by home stud 
from the GEOMETRIGRAPH boo 


of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 
25 cents postal note, od 

W. B. GRIFFITHS, 351 Broadway, New York. 


School Music. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Children’s School Songs for Primar Classes ; 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 139 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts.; $3 60 per doz., not 
repaid. First Steps in Song Reading. A manual 
or primary classes and private teaching: 30 cts. 
stpaid; $3 00 per doz , not prepaid. Song Manual, 
Book 1; by L. O. Emerson. Caretully compiled for 

primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Song Manual, Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. A very 
admirable collection for pupils above the primary age. 
40 cts.; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. 

FOR HICH SCHOOLS. 

Song Manual, Book 3; by L. O. Emerson. An 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts.; $4 x0 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson ; a variety 
ot solfergio and vocal studies with songs, glees, 
etc. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid. 

FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright schoo) 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts.; $4 80 per doz, not 


repaid. 
for circular and of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lkeges. Octavo 
musie, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal discount to teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y 


Agents Wanted. 


ANY OFIOUR!READERS would like 

to earn from $10 to $50 by represent- 

ing the Journal of Education 

and American Teacher at their 

Normal Institute, this Summer, they 

should correspond with us immedi- 
ately. Territory is being rapidly taken. 
Address Mgr. Agency Department 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD’S 
Greatest Preacher. 


By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
; $ $1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
and territory assigned o> 
receipt of 25 cents. Now 

ready. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, N.¥. 


Readers 


OF THE 


Journal of Education 


Can secure profitable employment during 
the Summer Vacation by corresponding 
with us. 

We have something to offer which no 
other educational paper has, and which 
means SUCCESS to those engaging with 


us. Address : 
MANAGER AGENCY DEPT. 
New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Morphine Ilabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
STEPHENS Lehanan 


GENT make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prize 
on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample free. Tertitorv. De. Rrida@man. N 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Working for the WORLD’ 
of the World’s Fair. Now published monthly. 


LUMBIAN EXPOSITION ILLUSTRATED. Authentic Organ 
ee 


During It makes a COMPLETE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE FAIR. Send 2Ge. for terms and paper containing colored views of buildings. 

Also, AUTHENTIC BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, showing in one panoramic scene the Columbian 
Exposition and SEPARATE BUILDINGS LITHOGRAPHED in richest colors. Sixe 28x44. , (Retail 
$1.25.) Send 5@e. for Chart and terms. Every teacher and school should have this chart. . 


Also, WOR 


’S FAIR ALBUM, containing colored Lithographs and descriptions of buildings. 


(Retail Soe.) ORtR: for Album and terms. Or send 75c. for all three above. 
JAMES B. CAMPBELL, Pres., 159 and 161 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A 


Photographs. 


A series of 24 imported Photographs, for use in 
schools in teaching Historic Architecture and 
Ornament. For description, price, ete. See the 
Journal of Jane 2d, last page. 

Address A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Beprorp, MAss. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archzxology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Comprising Questions and Answers on all Common School S 
tudies. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price for the present is 


N= COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 


— BY — 

A. H. CRAIG. 
ail, 

} extra 


Address New England Publishing Co., s 61.00. Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, : 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY 
Etelief Maps, Send for Circular. USTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the 
ONE Journal of ducntion will secure FOR SALE, 

one year’s subscription to the;A fine new Hammond Typewriter, at a bargain. 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a| Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
year) free. (Room 5,) Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHERMERHORN A CO. 
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